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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 
‘HUMOURS OF ENGLISH POETS. 

Wit and Humour, selected from the English Poets ; 
With an Illustrative Essay and Critical Com- 
ments, by Leigh Hunt. Pp. 357. London: 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 

*PrEcEDED by a volume of selections characterised 
by “Imagination and Fancy,” and to be followed 
by another in which ‘‘ Action and Passion” predo- 
minate; we have here a middle opus where wit 
and humour most distinctly point the pens of En- 
glish poets. So conversant with their writings, 
and with a taste and feeling to appreciate their ex- 
cellences of every kind, the public could not have 
acicerone superior to Leigh Hunt for discovering 
their varied qualities, and in a fitting style ex- 
plaining them to the admiring throng who accept 
his guidance, and relish his apposite descriptions. 
It is like going into a fine gallery of art, attended 
by one who is himself no unskilfil artist, and lis- 
tening to his remarks on this picture and that 
statue, till we depart with a knowledge of peculiar 
features and beauties which, often as we had seen 
them before, had either escaped our notice or not 
been impressed with their full force upon our 
unaided observation. Such was the first of these 
yolumes; such is this, the second of them; and 
such, we may safely predicate, will be the third: 
the whole forming a very charming collection of 
British poetry, illustrating high and distinct excel- 
lences of mind and composition. 

We regret to say that ill-health has somewhat 
retarded this publication: there are no signs of it 
in the execution, 

The preface runs lightly and pleasantly over the 
ground; not ploughing deep into criticism, but of- 
fering many just and appropriate passing remarks. 
Thus we read : 

“Luckily, the far greater part of the volume 
cannot fail to amuse ; and in order to make amends 
for that absence of prose-wit and humour which 
its limitation to verse rendered at once unavoidable 
and provoking (considering how much some of the 
best of the writers excelled in prose, often to the 
far greater advantage of their pleasantry), the in- 
troductory essay has been plentifully supplied with 
examples of both sorts. Comedy, indeed, has had 
comparatively little to say for itself in verse, even 
in Shakspeare. Wit and satire, and the observa- 
tion of common life, want, of necessity, the enthu- 
siasm of poetry, and are not impelled by their 
nature into musical utterance. They may write 
verse in order to concentrate their powers and 
sharpen their effect; but it will never be of any 
high or inspired order. It will be pipe and tabor 
music ; not that of the organ or the orchestra.” 

Nothing can be more true than this general rule; 
but we cannot so entirely agree with the con- 
clusion in the following passage. Mr. Hunt con- 
tinues ; 

“At the same time, he unexpectedly found him- 
self unable to extract a great deal of what is other- 
wise excellent, on account of the freedom of speech 


in which almost all the wits have indulged, and 
which they would in all probability have checked, 
could they have foreseen the changes of custom in 
that respect, and the effect it would have in bound- 
It was 
lamentable and provoking to discover what heaps 
of admirable passages the editor was compelled to 
omit on this account, from the works of Beaumont 
and Fletcher down to Don Juan. It was as if the 
Greatest wits had resolved to do the foolishest 


ing their admission into good company. 
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things, out of spite to what was expected of them | 
by common sense. But excess of animal spirits | 
helps to account for it.” 

We would impute the fact more to the tone and | 
manners of the age in which the writers (especially 
of the elder times) flourished, than either to freaks 
of folly or exuberance of animal spirits. A greater | 
mistake does not exist than the common one (one 
Leigh Hunt would never make) of charging au- 
thors with impurity, merely because they conform | 
to the ideas and language (and such as Shakspere | 
with great reserve and modesty) of the times in 
which they live. We have fortunately attained to 
even fastidious propriety in both respects, and if 
the thought may occasionally be a little vagrant, 
the speech must by no means partake of the en- 
croachment; but how blind must men be to their 
own position, when Pope could write, 

Immodest words admit of no defence, 
For want of decency is want of sense ; 

and yet publish to the world passages of such ob- 
Scenity as in our day would hardly be tolerated in 
the freest quarters! The same reason is applicable 
to the era of Chaucer, of Shakspere, of Massinger, 
of Prior (not mentioned in this volume, as if his 
pruriences so far outweighed his wit and humour 
as to forbid an example of the latter in which he is 
so rife), and on (what shall we say of Sterne?) to 
a period which may be nearly spanned since the 
commencement of the reign of George the Third. 

We have only one other observation to add; 
which is, that what we deem blots in old authors are 
in reality nothing more than plain terms (when a 
spade was called a spade) which the progress of re- 
finement," particularly’ in » has caused, 
without being essentially so, to be considered Vul- 
garity. 

Mr. Hunt's Essay of 72-pages will be perused 
with muclr pleasure by all lovers of true poetry and 











gentle criticism. They will then pass to a consi- 


note: 


that followed it. 
Rabelais is there; the portraiture of Cervantes, 


The liberal-thinking joviality of 


and his irritable money-getting reve or steward, 
with his cropped head and calf-less legs, who 
shaves his beard as closely as he reckons with his 
master’s tenants. The third great quality of 
Chaucer’s humour is its fair play ;—the truth and 
humanity which induces him to see justice done to 
good and bad, to the circumstances which make 
men what they are, and the mixture of right and 
wrong, of wisdom and of folly, which they conse- 
quently exhibit. His worst characters have some 
little saving grace of good-nature, or at least of jo- 
viality and candour. Even the pardoner, however 
impudently, acknowledges himself to be a ‘ vicious 
man.’ His best people, with one exception, betray 
some infirmity.” 

By and by we shall have a text of Chaucer 
which, if necessary, we shall be able to quote with 
greater satisfaction than we can the best which Mr. 
Hunt could select. We look to Mr. Thomas 
Wright for this desideratum ; and hope he will not 
make us wait long for it. 

Chaucer is followed by Shakspere, chiefly the 
Taming of the Shrew; and Ben Jonson, Beaumont 
and Fletcher, Randolph, Suckling, Marvel, Butler, 
Dryden, Pope, Swift, Green, Goldsmith, and Wol- 
cot, &c. fill up the measure. The presentation of 
Randolph furnishes an amusipg anecdote. He 
died in 1634, aged 29, and ‘was one of the fa- 
vourite disciples of Ben Jonson. He had a vein 
of comedy gayer and more natural than his mas- 
ter’s, which might have rendered him a favourite 
with posterity, had he outlived the influence of his 
training.- He had as much Jearning for his time 
ef life, more animal spirits, and appears to have 
heen very amiable. His -brother collected and 
published ‘his writmgs, with an introduction full of 
love-and respect. He lost a finger once in endea- 
vouring to part two combatants; and, instead of 
bewailing the mishap, turned it into a subject for 
epigram, and said he hoped to ‘ shake hands with 


derable slice of Chaucer, of whom it is briefly but | it in heaven.’ ”’ 
justly and comprehensively said in the introductory | 


The specimen-scene from his Muses’ Looking- 


. | Glass seems to offer the greatest chance of novelty 
“‘Chaucer’s comic genius is so perfect, that it) 
may be said to include prophetic intimations of all | 


or slight acquaintance, for our readers, and we 
therefore copy it in tribute to the work before us. 
Mr. H. says: 

‘* The poet, under the Greek names of Deilus, 


moral and external; the poetry of Shakspeare; | Aphobus, and Colax, presents us with caricatures 
the learning of Ben Jonson; the manners of the | of Fear, Rashness, and Flattery. The excessive 
wits of Charles the Second; the bonhomie of Sterne; double -dealing of Flattery, in his asides to the two 
and the insidiousness, without the malice, of Vol- | others, is very ludicrous; and the extravagances 
taire. One of its characteristics is a certain tran- | of Fear have a foundation in truth, not unworthy 
quil detection of particulars, expressive of generals; | to stand side by side with the honest poltrooneries 
as in the instance just mentioned of the secret in- | of the hero in ‘ John Paul.’” 

firmity of the cook. Thus the Prioress speaks FEAR, RASHINESS, AND FLATTERY. 

French; but itis ‘ after the school of Stratford at | Darius under, he avreaaes af Saves fom she pear cone 

; peri won 0 I Us. — UOLA) aside 
sham gubetanGal. "The lawyer as the busiest max | beth: out alimately ride himself of Meir company, on 


2 Jinding that he gets nothing by it. 
in the world, and yet he ‘seemed busier than he | ‘p-ijus. Good Aphobus, no more such terrible stories ; 
, . 





was.’ He made something out of nothing, even in j 1 would not aes world ye shone to-night : 
istic i i ~ | I shall have such strange dreams! 
appearances. Another characteristic is his fond ~dnag g ena ici del 


ness for seeing the spiritual in the material; the | nit T should fear? The gods? If they be good, 

mind in the man’s aspect. He is as studious of | *Tis sin to fear them: if not good, no gods; _ 

physiognomy as Lavater, and far truer. Observe, | And then let im ier me, Or are they devils 
pret oe airane! 

too, the poetry that accompanies it,—the imagina- te must affrigh Devilet where, good Aphaber! 

tive sympathy in the matter of fact. His yeoman, | | thought there was some conjuring abroad, . 

who is a forester, bas a head ‘like a nut.’ His | 'Tis such a terrible wind: Oh, here it is; 

miller is as brisk and healthy as the air of the hill | _— eb still, still, still! 

on which he lives, and as hardy and as coarse-| > Still it follows me! 

grained as his conscience. We know, as well as if | The thing in black, behind i sova as the on ; 

we had ridden with them, his oily-faced monk ; his | But shines, it haunts me._ Gentle spirit, leave me? 

lisping friar (who wasto make confession easy to | Cannot you lay him? What ugly looks it hast 


. r With eyes as big as saucers, nostrils wider 
the ladies); his carbuncled summoner or church- | Than barber's basons ! . 








bailiff, the grossest form of ecclesiastical sensuality ;| 4, It is nothing, Deilus, 
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But your weak fancy, that from every object __ 
Draws arguments of fear. This terrible black thing— 
D. Where is it, Aphobus? : 
A, Is but your shadow, Deilus. 
D. And should we not fear shadows ? 
A. No: why should we? 
D. Who knows but they come leering after us, 
To steal away the substance?) Watch him, Aphobus, 
A. I fear nothing. 
Colax (aside to ApHonus). I do commend your valour, 
That fixes your great soul fast as a centre, 
Not to be moved with dangers, Let slight cock-boats 
Be shaken with a wave ; while you stand firm, 
Like an undaunted rock whose constant hardness 
Rebeats the fury of the raging sea, 
Dashing it into froth. Base fear doth argue 
A low degenerate soul. : 
D. (in answer to Apnosus\. Now I fear peng ne. : 
C. (aside to Dettus). "Tis your discretion, Every thing 
has danger, 
And therefore every thing is to be feared. 
I do applaud this wisdom: ’tis a symptom 
Of wary providence. His too confident rashness 
(Secretly making a gesture towards APHOBUS. 
Argues a stupid ignorance in the soul, 
A blind and senseless judgment. Give me fear 
To man the fort; ’tis such a circumspect 
And wary sentinel: but daring valour, 
Uneapable of danger, sleeps securely, 
And leaves an open entrance to his enemies. 
D. What, are they landed? 
A. 


The enemies 


D. 
That Colax talks of. 
A 


B lf they be, I care not; 
Though they be giants all, and armed with thunder, 
D. Why, do you not fear thunder ? 
Thunder? No! 


A, 

No more than squibs and crackers. 

D. uibs and crackers! 

I hope there be none here! s’lid, squibs and crackers !— 
The mere epitomes of the gunpowder treason ! 
Faux in a lesser volume! 

A, Let fools gaze 
At bearded stars, It is all one to me, 

As if they had been shav'd. Thus, thus would I 
Out-beard a meteor; for I might as well 
Name it a prodigy when my candle blazes. 

D. Is there a comet, say you? Nay, I saw it; 
It reached from Paul’s to Charing, and portends 
Some certain imminent danger to the inhabitants 
*Twixt those two places. I'll go get a lodging 
Out of its influence, 

.. Will that serve you? I fear 
It threatens general ruin to the kingdom, 

D. Vill to some other country. 

Cc. There is danger 
To cross the seas. i 

é Is there no way, good Colax, 
To cross the sea by land? Oh, the situation, 
The horrible situation of an island ! 
C. (aside to Apstonus), You, sir, are far above such fri- 
volous thoughts, 
You fear not death. 
A 


. ot I. 
c. Not sudden death? 
A. No more than sudden sleep. Sir, I dare die. 
D. I dare not. Death to me is terrible. 
I will not die. 
" How can you, sir, prevent it? 
DP. Why, I will kill myself, 
C. A valiant course ; 
And the right way to prevent death indeed. 
Your spirit (aside to Dettvus) is true Roman !—But yours 
(aside to APHOBUS) greater. 

That fears not death, nor 7 the manner of it. 

(Aloud) Should heaven fall— 
A. y, then we should have larks. 
D. I shall never eat larks again, while I breathe. 
€, Or should the earth yawn like a sepulchre, 

And with an open throat swallow you quick? 

A, ’Twould save meé the expenses of a grave. 

D. (had rather trouble ny exeeutors by th’ half. 

A. Cannons to me are pop-guns. 
D. Pop-guns to me 

Are cannons. Thé report will strike me dead. 

A. A rapier’s but a bodkin. 
D. But a bodkin!! 

It’s a most dangerous weapon. Since I read 

Of Julius Cesar’s death I durst not venture 

Into a tailor’s shop for fear of bodkins. 

“A. Oh, that the valiant giants should again 
Rebel against the gods, and besiege heaven, 
So I might be their leader ! 

C. (aside to Avuorvs). Had Enceladus 

Been half so valiant, Jove had been his prisoner. 

A. Why should we think there be such things as dan- 


3? 

Seylia, Char ybiis, Python, are but fables; 
Medea’s bull and dragon very tales; 
Sea-monsters, serpents, all poetical figments ; 
Nay, hell itself, and Acheron, mere inventions $ 
Or were they true, as they are false, should I be 
So tim’rous as to fear these bug-bear harpies, 
Medusas, Centaurs, Gorgons ? 

D. mie: O good Aphobus! 
Leave conjuring, or take me into the circle. 
What shail I do, good Colax? 





é. Sir, walk in. 
There is, they say, a looking-glass, a strange one, 
Of admirable virtues, that will render you 
Free from enchantments. 

D. How! a looking-glass? 
Dost think I can endure it?) Why there lies 
A man within ’t in ambush to entrap me ; 

I did but lift my hand up, and he presently 
Catched at it. 

Cc. *Twas the shadow, sir, of yourself; 
Trust me, a mere reflection. 

D. (mustering up all his forces). 1 will trust thee, 

A, What glass is that? 

C. (aside to APHoBUS). A trick to fright the idiot 
Out of his wits; a glass so full of dread, 

Rend’ring to the eye such horrid spectacles 
As poner Suan even you, sir. I do think 
Your optic nerves would shrink in the beholding. 
This if your eye endure, [ will confess you 
The prince of eagles. 
A, Look to it eyes: if ye refuse this right, 
My nails shall damn you to eternal night. 
C. (aside to himself). Seeing no hope of gain, I pack them 


hence. 
*Tis gold gives flattery all her eloquence.” 


Of Wolcot (Peter Pindar) Mr. Hunt states he 
“was successively a clergyman, a physician, a 
pensioner on the booksellers, and,. it is said, on 
government. He had a taste fur painting; intro- 
duced his countryman Opie to the world; and 
lived to a hale old age, mirthful to the last, in 
spite of blindness. He was a genuine man of his 
sort, though his sort was not of a very dignified 
species. There does not seem to have been any 
real malice in him. He had not the petty spite 
and peevishness of his antagonist Gifford; nor, 
like him, could have constituted himself a snarler 
against his betters for the pay of greatness. He 
attacked greatness itself, because he thought it 
could afford the joke; and he dared to express 
sympathies with the poor and outcast.” 

Thus, as we happen to have felt, or feel, are 
other persons estimated. Dr. Wolcot is ranked 
above William Gifford, even in the moral scale !! 
We will not say what Gifford was. Asa critic he 
did poetry and the world much genuine and accep- 
table service: if in some instances his severity 
was thought to hit too hard, it never, in our 
opinion (and we knew him well, the goodness of 
his heart and the benevolence of his disposition 
in private life), could with truth be said of him 
that he constituted himself a snarler against his 
betters for the pay of greatness. No portion of his 
literary career partook of this bad colour. And 
then the smoothness with which Peter Pindar’s 
attacks on greatness are oiled over—‘‘he thought 
it could afford the joke.” He, dear Hunt! thought 
no such thing. He thought how much pelf it would 
bring into his pocket; for his “ sympathies with the 
poor”’ were pretty well concentrated in himself, and 
his eschewing of poverty. We can state a literary 
fact or two relating to the pensions “ said” to be, 
and which will substantiate what we say. When 
the king’s indisposition affected his mind to 
that morbid degree that it became essential to his 
recovery for every annoyance to be anxiously 
averted, some of his ministers deemed it advisable 
to buy off the pasquinades and shut the mouth of 
Peter Pindar. He was consequently negotiated 
with by a secretary of the Treasury, afterwards 
ennobled, and received the “ compensation” agreed 
upon for the estimated loss of his poetic profits. In 
three months he published “ attacks’? upon the 
suffering monarch, more galling, and likely to be 
more injurious than ever; and laughed remon- 
strance to scorn! “ He had not the petty spite 
and peevishness of his antagonist Gifford!’ He 
had the malignity and baseness to do what we 
have related. 

As for his humour, the most striking instance of 
it occurred in his life, and not in his writings. He 
feigned to be dying of catarrh and consumption, 
and so well did he play his part (Munden could do 
nothing like it), that he induced a body of pub- 
lishers to settle upon him a life annuity as the price 
of his copyrights. He was so desperately ill, and 
his cough so violent on the day when the deeds 
were signed, that the attorneys thought he must 
die before he could execute them, and would never 





ee | 
leave the room alive. The utmost expedition was 
accordingly used—and the dying man took up and 
pocketed his parchment security. He then took 
the hankerchief from his mouth, forgot his stick 
and hobble, and burst into an immoderate fit of 
laughter! By I've done the trade, cried the 
miraculously restored Peter, and he enjoyed the 
annuity, so humorously won, for a very consider. 
able number of years!! He certainly deserved q 
place, but scarcely a panegyric (and at the expense 
of an unimpeached and honourable man too), in 
Mr. Hunt’s most agreeable volume, to the talent 
and attractions of which, though justice to the dead 
has demanded this reclamation from us, we are 
not the less inclined to pay and repeat our warm 
commendations. 





CLASSICS.—ROME, 

The Topography of Rome and its Vicinity. By Sir 
W. Gell. A new Edition, revised and enlarged 
by E. Herbert Bunbury, Esq., F.C.S.  8yo, 
pp. 499. London, H. G. Bohn. 

Any new edition of Gell’s standard work would 
have been received with favour; but when it has 
been prepared with congenial care and competent 
skill, when the ground has been resurveyed and 
the opinions retraced upon extended and later data, 
and when a sound and enlightened judgment has 
been exercised upon the whole, as in the present 
instance, it comes before the public with such 
strong additional recommendations that we are 
sure we need only mention the facts to procure 
it a cordial welcome from every good library and 
site of classical education. There is a saying, that 
a fuol’s bolt is soon shot; and when reading over 
the single period we have just written, we are ra- 
ther inclined to fancy that a critic’s may be ex- 
pelled in as short a period of time. For were we to 
pen a page, we could say nothing more respecting 
Mr. Bunbury’s labours. He has taken up a theme 
of general interest, and he has bestowed upon it 
the diligence rhich it required, and he has edited 
it in the manner it deserved from the antiquary 
and scholar. Jam satis. And, moreover, tlie an- 
nexed quotation will demonstrate how much an 
improved version of Sir W. Gell’s valuable re- 
searches was needed. 

“Tt has been thought unnecessary to add any 
notes to these dissertations on the history and the 
languages of ancient Italy ; for it would be impos- 
sible to do so without entering at great length into 
this complicated and difficult subject: and the 
reader who wishes for fuller information must ne- 
cessarily consult the works of Niebuhr, Miiller, and 
other writers. Sir W. Gell was one of the last of 
a school which has probably now few adherents, at 
least on this side of the Alps, who were content to 
receive all the statements of ancient writers as lite- 
rally true, attempting only to conciliate or explain 
away the most palpable contradictions, and apply- 
ing the same standard of criticism to the ante- 
historical ages as to later periods of Greek ot 
Roman history. It is now generally admitted that 
much of this legendary history is pure fiction; and 
whatever credit may be given to the early genealo- 
gies, as truly representing national affinities, pro- 
bably no one will be found at the present day to 
believe in the personal or historical existence of 
such personages as Lycaon and his son (inotrus. 
Much light bas been recently thrown upon the lan- 
guages of ancient Italy by the valuable researches 
of Grotefend and Lipsius, though the Etruscan l4n- 
guage has hitherto defied all the efforts of the 
learned.—E. B.” 

But to return to our brief introductory remarks, 
it is far more easy to bestow the merited enco- 
mium than to furnish detailed proof of their jus- 
tice from a production of this kind. The topo- 
graphical. definitions and historical illustrations of 
the original are more fixed and enlarged from 
actual examination, till‘ we could almost say we 
wish we were as well acquainted with the “ Twenty 
miles round London’ (of which there really is 4 
map) as we are here made with the twenty miles 
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snd in some directions more) round Rome. But 
the localities of the modern Veal-ientes in Essex 
sre not so minutely laid down as the territories of 
the ancient Vientes on the north of Rome; the 
yorthy Lord Mayor's late voyage up the Thames 
has by no means developed so much of its fluvial 
srticulars as we have here of the Tiber; and as 
for the counties of Kent and Surrey, we know 
jess of their inhabitants than we are here enabled 
jo ascertain of the (Enotrians and Sabines. A 
trace, however, to trifling. In his brief historical 
sketch, appended to the alphabetic portion of the 
yolume, Mr. Bunbury has done good service in 
resenting us with a clear and learned, though 
very concise, view of the earliest population of 
northern Italy; and traced Siculi, Umbrians, Sa- 
pines, Pelasgi, Casci, &c. &c., as nearly as the 
darkness of their remote era permits our vision to 
penetrate. Among other remarks on these abori- 
ginal movements and migrations the following is 
made, and will afford a fair example of the writer : 
“It is (he observes) aninteresting circumstance, 
that remarkable ruins of Lista (the capital of the 
Casci in Italy), and of Lycosura (that of the Pe- 
lasgi in Arcadia), still exist, and that in each in- 
stance a place in the vicinity bears a name but 
slightly differing from that of the ancient town— 
Lesta as has been just remarked, being the name 
ofahill in the vicinity of the ancient Lista, and 
Surias To Kastri, or Castle of Surias, standing 
within a short distance of the site of the ancient 
lycosura. That both these Greek colonies were 
originally from Arcadia, and alike descended from 
Gelanor or Pelasgus, the father of Lycaon, is ren- 
dered highly credible by the circumstance that 
their walls are manifestly of a construction per- 
fectly identical. To prove this, a small part of the 
wall of Lycosura, built by Lycaon (on the model of 
which, according to Pausanias, in Arcadicis, all 
other cities were built), is also given, of the 
genuineness of which there can be no doubt, in 
consequence of the minuteness with which the posi- 


Lista, (Calcareous brecchia.) 


Empulum. 








tion and characteristics of that city are described. 
It stood, says Pausanias, not far from the summit of 
Mount Lyczus, now Dioforte, in Arcadia, on which 
was the altar of Jupiter, and a temple of Pan, the 
ruins of which yet remain; and within a short dis- 
tance of the city, as a further proof of its identity, 
the Hippodrome of the Lyczan games, of which 
Pausanias speaks, may still be seen.” 

We may note that, in addition to his other quali- 
fications, Mr. Bunbury has passed several years in 
Greece, for the purpose of examining the sites of 
ancient cities; and thus brings ocular testimony 
and experience to bear upon these curious and in- 
tricate questions, connecting early Greece and early 
Italy. It is that he demonstrates “.the establish- 
ment of two Pelasgic colonies in Italy (the Casci and 
the (inotrians), and the positive resemblance of the 
remains of their cities with such as are yet found 
in the mountains of Arcadia, whence they origin- 
ally issued ;” and thence proceeds to “the fur- 
ther consideration of the Sabines, a nation which 
seems to have superseded the aborigines and Pe- 
lasgi, and even the Umbrians, who after their re-- 
duction assumed the name of their Sabine con- 
querors.”’ 

In pursuing these inquiries nothing seems to 
shed more certain light upon them than the archi- 
tecture of the more ancient walls wherever they 
are found. Thus those of Lista, alluded to in the 
foregoing extract, are of calcareous breccia, and are 
given below, together with those of Lycosura, the 
earliest specimen of Pelasgic fortification, which 
are exactly similar. 

Some small remains at Palatium, Cutilia &c., 
are of the same description, and thence, as Mr. 
Bunbury contends, we may almost certainly infer 
that they all emanated from the second colony of 
Pelasgi from Dordona. Another example, rendered 
more interesting as it shews a departure from cus- 
tom in consequence ofa difference of material, is 
displayed at Empulum, a place of which little is 
known, having been a tributary town of Tibur 





previous to its conquest by the Romans, a.c. 
400. 

“The names (says our author) Empulum and 
Ampiglione are probably derived from the Greek 
Apumedos, or Aumedov (vine); for the more the 
subject is examined the greater appears the pro- 
bability of the ancient connexion of Italy with 
Greece and the Pelasgi. Empulum, if at Ampi- 
glione, though upon a height, was by no-means 
eligibly situated for defence. The site it occupied 
was probably selected on account of the fertility of 
the soil. The hill is triangular, and is tolerably 
well insulated. The walls of the city extended to 
the plain and to the road; they are sti!l observed 
bordering the stony path on the left, with the deep 
bed of the torrent on the right, between the two 
Osterias. There was probably a small citadel on 
the summit, but the whole place was of no great 
extent, as may be judged from present appearances. 

“ The walls are peculiar. They were of tufo, pro- 
bably washed down from the neighbouring moun- 
tains, for the stone produced in the immediate 
vicinity of the town was calcareous; but, from 
their remains, the blocks, though of tufo, seem to 
have been chiefly polygonal. Had they been cut 
from a quarry, instead of being found in detached 
pieces, it is probable, as in the vast majority of 
tufo walls, that the blocks would have been rectan- 
gular. The tufo is so easily cut, and is generally 
to be obtained in such plenty, that very few in- 
stances exist (and those, perhaps, only hasty re- 
pairs) where tufo walls are constructed of blocks 
not parallelograms, notwithstanding the waste of 
material occasioned: by the shaping of them. A 
specimen of the very few instances known of walls 
in irregular blocks of tufo is given in this work 
under the article Tusculum; another instance ex- 
ists at Aricia; but in each of these the walls seem 
to have been hastily repaired, and the blocks are 
not strictly polygonal; but the style is rather such 
as from their nature rough materials seem gener- 
ally to have dictated in stony countries, except 
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that they are smoother in front. Large masses of 
tufo still occupy the lower parts, and even some of 
the eminences of this valley, once perhaps a lake. 
The Prenestine, or Guadagnolo Mountain, is co- 
vered with volcanic matter, probably from the great 
volcano of Mt. Albano. [The valley near Monte 
Sarchio, not far from Benevento, presents a similar 
appearance.] The overhanging rocks of soft tufo 
often fall in masses of greater or less magnitude 
into the deep bed of the torrent which runs by 
Empulum. 

“To this sort of stone the Pelasgi had been 
strangers, but the walls of Empulum were never- 
theless, in all probability, constructed by them; 
and as from its geographical position, Empulum 
must have been one of the first places presented to 
that people on descending from the Sabine moun- 
tains, these walls may beconsidered as the most 
ancient specimen of Pelasgic masonry in tufo yet 
known. Not having to cut the tufo from a rock or 
quarry in a mass, but finding it already broken in- 
to fragments of every shape by its fall from the 
mountains, they may have been induced, contrary 
to their custom, to construct the wall of tufo, as it 
was not requisite to depart from their usual poly- 
gonal style of building. 

“There are in this small specimen of the walls of 
Empulum, drawn by Mr. Dodwell (given in pre- 
ceding page), five or six stones cut in curves in- 
stead of right lines ; a circumstance to be attributed, 
perhaps, to the softness of the substance, and the 
extreme facility of cutting it, rather than to any 
particular design. In Italy there are numerous 
examples of an extravagant species of masonry, 
quitting all traces of horizontality, and rising in 
angles of forty-five degrees; but in Greece it is 
rare, the writer of this work having observed curves 
only in the walls of Abz and of Elatea, both cities 
of Phocis, where the blocks are calcareous, and 
the builders were evidently of Pelasgic origin, 
coming from Thessaly and the North.” 

Were we to quote fifty other passages, with vig- | 
nettes of the same kind, we could not more ex- 
plicitly indicate the nature of the volume, at least 
in respect to this important and satisfactory branch 
of comparison; but at the same time, we afford no 
idea of the variety of other data into which it enters, 
its maps, plans, &c., each in their way of value to 
the aggregate mass of ancient geographical, histori- 
cal, and general information. At Agylla, for in- 
stance (the more ancient name of Care, now Cer- 
vetere), it is related (as we well know from recent 
publications) that 

“Many curious relics have been found in the 
vicinity, generally in-tombs. Figures of an Etrus- 
can divinity, represented with four wings, and 
tearing open the breast of its.robe, are frequently 
found heréj ‘among 


other Etrurian antiquities. They are of black 
earthenware, and about four inches in height. 
Hands of terra cotta, held up in the attitude of 
prayer, which have evidently belonged to statues 
of the same material, are often found. They were 
considered as votive offerings, till ashort time ago, 
when four entire statues were found, with the hands 
in precisely the same posture. The Ruspoli family 
are extremely liberal in permitting researches.” 
Again, at Bovillaz,—from Boum, ‘multitude,’ quasi 
Boum Villa, a rich and important place, said to 
have been founded by Latinus Silvius of Alba, as 
were also Preneste, Tibur, and Gabii—* Among 
the ruins-an altar was discovered in some recent 
excavations, so curious, that, as it is said to have 
since perished, it is worth mentioning here. The 


to be thought descended from the ancient patri- 
cians of Alba, might have been capable of fabri- 
cating such a document; but this we cannot sup- 
pose them to have done, as it carries with it the 
appearance of high antiquity, both in the inscrip- 
tion and the rough peperino of which it is formed ; 
and it seems on every account genuine, and of great 
interest. 
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“On the other side was written,—LEEGE. AL- 
BANA. DICATA. This altar seems to have been one 
of the most ancient Etrurian forms, There is one 
of the same shape painted in a tomb at Tarquinii; 
and the learned Professor Nibby mentions another, 
supposed to have been dedicated to Aius Locutius, 
—the Demon, who, in mysterious sounds, advised 
the Romans to repair their walls, for the Gauls 
were coming: it is inscribed— 

SEL DEO SEIVE DEIYAI* 
EX. 8. C 

“Tacitus expressly says, (Ann. ii. 41,) ‘Sacra- 
rium Genti Julia, etfigiesque Divo Augusto, apud 
Bovillas dicantur.’ A part of the Circus Ludorum 
and the theatre are also among the ruins recently 
excavated at Bovilla. These remains seem to have 
been well known some years before; at least, in 
the Via Appia of Pratilli, published at Naples in 
1745, the monuments of the Gente Giulia are men- 
tioned.” 

And lastly, Nemi, “ at present a large village, of 
seven hundred and thirty-five inbabitants, situated 
on a lake of the same name. On the opposite side 
is the town of Genzano. There is scarcely any 
place so beautifully sequestered as Nemi, though 
not far from the high road from Rome to Naples. 
The surface of the lake is one thousand and twen- 
ty-two [French] feet above the sea. That of Al- 
bano is one hundred and three feet lower. * * 

“ Though nothing can exceed the beauty of this 
Speculum Diane, its chief celebrity in modern 
times has arisen from the discovery, at the bottom 
of the lake, of a great ship of one of the Roman 
emperors, five hundred feet in length. Leaden 
pipes, great quantities of large nails used in ship- 
building, marbles, paving tiles, and a considerable 
portion of the timbers of the vessel have been 
raised, and one beam of great length, not in the 
least decayed, has been thought worthy of a place 
in the Roman Museum. The leaden pipes seem 
to have borne the name of Tiberius, and not of 
Domitian, nor of Trajan, to whom it had been at- 
tributed by Marchi, by whom the vessel was dis- 
covered in the. year 1535.” 

In this vicinity was the famous Grove and Tem- 
ple of Diana ; and we read: 

“Tt must, however, be remarked that the god- 





* “ Professor Nibby appears to have overlooked the cir- 
cumstance that this. peculiar formula is mentioned and 
explained by Aulus Gellius, from whom we learn that it 
had no relation to Aius Loéutius, but was addressed to 
the unknown deity that wasssupposed to cause earth- 
quakes. He tells us (lib. ii. ¢. 28)that the ancient Ro- 
mans, from their ignorance of the cause of these pheno- 
mena, and their strict observance of feligious rites, used, 
whenever an earthquake took place, to proclaim a festival 
without mentioning the name of the deity in whose honour 
it was to be celebrated : and if any accidental pollution of 
the sanetity of this festival took place, they sacrificed a 


not found at the temple near Nemi; while a ye 

curious basso relievo, (which preserves the costun, 
of the times, and bears every mark of high anj, 
quity,) found in 1791, in the Vallericcia, near the 
emissary of the lake of Nemi, and not far from th, 
remains below Aricia, adds very much to their pre. 
tensions. It represents the death of a priest ¢ 
Diana, slain by his successor, according to the cy, 
tom of the place. It is not known into who: 
hands this invaluable relic has now fallen; an ¢, 
graving also, taken from it, is now become y 
scarce that even the diminutive but accurate p. 
presentation subjoined (in preceding page) canny 
be otherwise than acceptable. The size of the ori. 
ginal is about three feet six inches, by two fee, 
In the work of Professor Nibby other particulary 
may be found with regard to Massa Nemus, as h; 
place was called in the ninth century.” 

On shutting the book we shalk,merely add thy 
Professor Nibby, here named, has'contributed per. 
haps more than any other individual to the illustr:. 
tion of Roman antiquities, and his works have cop. 
sequently supplied Mr. Bunbury with much usej| 
intelligence, which he has honourably incorporated 
with his own researches. 

An Essay on the earliest languages among th: 
people, to elucidate whose history the volumes 
devoted, forms a very interesting chapter in the 
Addenda, but opens too wide a field for us now ty 
explore. The Umbrians might be derived fron 
the Gauls or Celts, and originally speak their 
tongue, till intermixtures with other races brought 
change: the Pelasgi, whose mothers were Un. 
brians, might have a barbaric dialect, not Greek: 
the Sabines might have Gallic or Thracian words: 
the Oscan might be the Latin vulgar tongue; ani 
the Pheenician might enter more or less into all: 
but on these points we can say no more than vid: 
Bunbury's Edition of Gell’s Topography of Rome.* 

We had prepared to accompany this a review of 
Col. Leake’s Peloponnesiaca ; but not to charge the 
same sheet with too great a proportion of classical 
literature, we are induced to postpone it. 





TOORKHISTAN : EXTRAORDINARY ICE-CAVERN, 
A Peep into Toorkhistan. By Capt. Rollo Burslen, 
13th Prince Albert’s Light Infantry. Pp 233, 
London, Pelham Richardson. 
Tuis is one of the few literary and learned pro 
ductions that have resulted from the brief and dis. 
astrous occupation of Affghanistan. Lieut. Sturt 
of the Bengal Engineers having been ordered, in 
the month of June 1840, to survey the passes of 
the Hindoo Koosh (it is no use protestirig against 
this Anglo-Indian'habit of using two o’s for the 
long ii), our author voluntéered to accompany hin. 
They accordingly started on the 13th of the same 
month, accompanied by an escort of thirty Affyhans, 
and a treasure-guard of eighty Sipahis, in charge of 
a lac of rupees, for the use of the detachment zt 
Bameean. It was not, however, till the 16th, that 
they got out of the splendid valley of Kabul, when 
they entered into the Suffaed Kak or white-earlh 
pass—a pass of rugged and abrupt hills, but of 
no great height. Beyond was a succession o 
small plots of fertile ground, alternating with short 
rugged passes. This is the general character 0 
the country outlying the Hindu Kush in detail. 
In a more general point of view, it is a succession 
of fertile valleys, each intersected by its native 
stream ; and of low ranges of gloomy trce-less and 
shrub-less hills, with bold rocky passes. The peat, 
apple, cherry and vine, luxuriate in nooks and cor- 
ners; and wherever there is soil enough to hold the 
seed, the Affghan husbandman appears to make 
the most of it. 
The pass of Oonnye, which debouches upon the 





* A plate of thirty-seven Etruscan Inscriptions is very 








Julian family, who came from this place, and wished | E.B 


victim in expiation, with the formula S1 Dzo, s1 Dem.— 


interesting. —Ed, L. G. 
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Elbon or Helmund of the ancients, is one of the 
principal of the outlying defiles, and by it Bameean, 
the ancient Goolgoola, with its gigantic images and 
cavernous rocks, is attained. Beyond the Valley 
of the Helmund, the pass of Akrobat leads from 
Afghanistan into Turkistan, and the country be- 
comes more bleak and barren, interspersed, how- 
ever, with pleasant meadows, in one of which our 
travellers visited a brother of Dost Mohammed’s. 
The fort of Syghan, in the second valley beyond 
that of the Helmund, was at this time occupied by 
our sepoys. From thence a “ tooth-breaking pass” 
conducts to the great and fertile valley of Kam- 
murd, which contains numerous forts and villages, 
gardens, and orchards, under one Uzzutloolah Beg, 
who proved himself a dangerous enemy when the 
star of British prosperity began to wane. In this 
rich valley, which is flanked by stupendous moun- 
tains, lay the most westerly of our advanced posts. 
This was the head-quarters of the gallant little 
Goorkhas, who had only one English officer, a 
Capt. Hay, to keep them in order as well as the 
country around; a most unenviable position, the 
author truly remarks. 

Beyond the Kammurd, comes the equally fertile 
and productive Valley of the Doaub, famed in Tur- 
kistan song as the loveliest vale in the country, and 
under the government of Shah Pursund Khan, 
who treated our travellers kindly, embracing them 
in Uzbeg fashion, and bidding them consider his 
dominion as their own, further adding, that all he 
possessed was at their command. It was in the 
Doaub that our travellers visited one of the great- 
est natural cyriosities that have been discovered in 
modern times, an ice-cave of extraordinary magni- 
tude and boundless extent. As the cave in ques- 
tion, designated as Yermalik, was the reputed 
abode of the evil one, it was not without great diffi- 
culties that the Shah and his Uzbegs were pre- 
vailed upon to act as guides. The cave was situa- 
ted half way up the mountain-side. The outer 
aperture was small and uninteresting. The Uz- 
begs, however, lit their torches, and led the way 
through a narrow passage which had been artfici- 
ally blocked up by enormous stones. Beyond this 
a group of skeletons presented itself. ‘Tradition 
attributes their occurrence there to a tribe of the 
Huzarehs having taken refuge in the cave from 
the ferocious soldiery of Genghiz Khan, the Tar- 
tar Attila; the mouth was closed up and they were 
left to perish of hunger, in all seven hundred men, 
women, and children. 

A sloping shaft led to a fearful precipice, down 
which the descent was effected upon narrow ledges, 
hy ropes made of turbans tied together, and by 
these means a vast chamber of immeasurable di- 
mn was reached. Here hundreds of human 
skeletons were strewed around, one with two in- 
fants still clasped in its bony arms. Astonishment 
was, however, still further increased by finding the 
print of a human naked foot, and beside it the dis- 
Unct mark of the pointed heel of the Affghan boot ! 

Beyond this the party visited an ice-cave of a 
magnitude and magnificence which surpasses any 
thing of the kind that has been hitherto described. 
The description of this remarkable store of ice, ex- 
isting In a cave situated far below the line of 
perpetual congelation, is materially assisted by an 
eflective drawing. 

While examining a number of other galleries, 
corridors, and grottoes, which appear to have been 
interminable, the attention of the party was again 
arrested by the reappearance of the mysterious foot- 
steps, such as had first been seen in the chamber 
of skeletons, and which can only be compared to 
the foot-prints of animals familiar to geologists. 
Capt. Burslem took a torch and determined to 
trace them as far as he could. The even tempera- 
ture and stillness of the atmosphere had left to 
these tracks a sharpness of outline which led the 
gallant captain to imagine that they were recent 
impressions, when they might have been at least 
eight hundred years old, or of the time of Genghiz 
Khan! At length, the pursuit of the evil one’s 








footsteps, for such they were deemed to be by the 
superstitious Uzbegs, was brought to a sudden 
close, by a stone giving way and the gallant cap- 
tain being tumbled down a chasm, at the imminent 
peril of his life. The effect was instantaneous, the 
guides fled, shouting out “‘Shaitan!” and had it 
not been for Sturt’s presence of mind the result 
must have been fatal. At length, however, the 
captain was rescued from his perilous position, and 
the guides were collected together; but the road 
back was only found with great difficulty. Itisa 
further curious circumstance that the same foot- 
prints were seen by Shah Pursund Khan twelve 
years before. 

From the Doaub to Kullum the road lay along 
the valley of the river of the same name, one of the 
sources of the Oxus. Near Haibuk they saw an 
ancient fort, designated after the hero of Persian 
poetry, Takt i Rustum. ;At length, arrived at Kul- 
lum, Mir Walli Khan opposed their proceeding 
any farther, and indeed, for a time, matters wore 
the aspect ofa forcible detention. They succeeded, 
however, in being allowed to return peaceably, 
and on this occasion they varied their route very 
materially by diverging to Goree, and effecting a 
survey of the Dushti Suffaed pass. 

They thus penetrated into those extensive sa- 
vannahs of grass which feed the fine breed of Tur- 
kistan horses. There are no old horses to be seen, 
these are made into kabobs for the Kabul and 
other markets. Goree was a poor place, but strongly 
fortified, being in the midst of a marsh very fatal 
to Europeans. Nor did the so-called Khunduz 
fever fail to attack the party; and in a few days 
twenty followers were so bad as not to be able to 
continue the journey. There is great sameness, as 
the author himself acknowledges, in the features of 
the Turkistan passes, so we will not detain the 
reader with an account of the Dushti Suffaed. 
The author is a practical and sensible Anti-Russo- 
phobian; nature, he says, has planted a barrier in 
these passes, which woe to the army that shall at- 
tempt to turn them. In the Dushti Suffaed our 
party narrowly escaped being attacked by a large 
body of horsemen, who had assembled for that 
purpose in the Surruk Kullah valley; but they 
were avoided by the party happily taking another 
road. 

On the return to Capt. Hay’s fort in Kammurd, it 
was found that large bodies of men were also as- 
sembling in that valley; and the captain gives a 
most interesting account of the heroism of the 
Goorkhas, and the ability of a non-commissioned 
English officer, who came to hands with the enemy. 
In fact, the country at the outposts was already in 
rebellion, although the authorities persevered in 
being blind to the fact. 

On his return to Kabul,*the captain joined a 
detachment of troops that was proceeding under 
the command of Sir Robert Sale to quell some re- 
fractory chiefs inhabiting the hilly part of Kohis- 
tan; the narrative of the field-operations on this 
occasion is meagre, but it is terminated by a 
curious account of the action of Purwan Durrah, 
in which the 2d Bengal Cavalry was seized with 
such a panic as to have fled away, and left their 
officers alone to fight the battle! We think, how- 
ever, we have said enough concerning this enter- 
taining volume to give an idea of its varied, amus- 
ing, and instructive contents. 








REMINISCENCES OF LONDON STREETS. 

An Antiquarian Ramble in the Streets of London, with 
Anecdotes of their more celebrated Residents. By 
J. T. Smith, author of ‘ Nollekens and his 
Times,’ &c. Edited by Charles Mackay, LL.D. 
2 vols. 8vo. London, R. Bentley. 

Tuts is not a book for reading, and therefore can 

hardly be a book for reviewing: we mean to say, 

it is not a book for taking up and reading straight 
on and be done with, but a book for taking up for 
years, and whenever one wants to know something 
interesting about the old conditions of the London 
streets through which they are about to walk, or 





have walked, consulting as a guide and companion. 
It is compiled from many sources, besides the per- 
sonal recollections of Mr. Smith, and is just of 
that minor archeological and gossipping character 
which is so well calculated to amuse the bits and 
snatches of leisure life. From Fitzstephens and 
Stowe, to Gay (Trivia), Thomson (Chronicles of 
London), Leigh Hunt, and others of our own 
times—from ancient chroniclers, monunients, and 
journals, down to the editor’s own remarks, we 
have the streets of London displayed in detail from 
Hyde Park Corner to the Tower. Our dear old 
Pyne’s Wine and Walnuts might have served as a 
light and model for the district about St. Martin’s 
in the Fields, and the illustration of the Fine Arts 
and dwellings ofartists. His research into these 
matters was very close. Mr. Smith was of a 
kindred spirit. We are told: 

“Mr. J. T. Smith, who for many years of his 
life was employed in collecting materials for this 
work, and who was fond of learning from very old 
people their reminiscences of London in their 
youth, had a conversation in the year 1825 with a 
gentleman named Packer, then in his eighty- 
seventh year, and who remembered Leicester 
Fields long before the accession of George IIT. 
He said it was a dirty place where ragged boys 
assembled to play at chuck. In the king’s mews 
adjoining was a cistern where the horses were 
watered, behind which was a horse-pond, where 
pickpockets that were caught in the neighbourhood 
were taken and ducked. This old gentleman re- 
membered better than anything else the marriage 
of the Hon. John Spencer, ancestor of the present 
Earl Spencer, with Miss Poyntz, the splendour of 
which took a great hold upon his youthful imagi- 
nation. He said they made their first visit to 
court (that was, to Leicester House, to the Prince 
Frederick and Princess of Wales first, before they 
went to the king at St. James’s, as was then com- 
monly the practice) on a Sunday after the morning 
service. The procession consisted of two carriages 
andachair. In the first carriage were the bride- 
groom and Lord Cowper, with three footmen be- 
hind ; in the second, the mother and sister of the 
bride, also with three footmen behind; the bride 
followed, in a new sedan chair, lined with white 
satin, a black page walking before, and three foot- 
men behind, all in the most superb liveries. The 
diamonds worn by the newly married pair were 
presented to Mr. Spencer by Sarah, Duchess of 
Marlborough, and were worth 100,000/.. The 
shoe-buckles of the bridegroom were alone worth 
30,0007. Mr. Packer added to this narration that 
the streets were so thinly built upon in this neigh- 
bourhood about that time, that when the heads of 
two men, who were iexecuted for participation in 
the Scottish rebellion, were placed on Temple Bar, 
a man stood in Leicester Fields with-a telescope to 
give the boys a sight of them for a halfpenny 
a-piece. The names of two of the greatest artists 
that England boasts of are associated with Leicester 
Square. Sir Joshua Reynolds and William Ho- 
garth lived and died in it. Hogarth’s house was 
one of the two that now form the Sabloniere hotel ; 
Sir Joshua Reynolds’s was on the opposite side, 
the fourth house from Sydney’s Alley.” 

Of this kind is every page, and we need only 
cite two or three of them to enable our readers to 
appreciate the ample and particular nature of the 
publication : 

‘* In Aggas’s plan of London, supposed to have 
been published about the year 1560, the western 
road, which commences at the top of the Hay- 
market, is inscribed, ‘ The waye to Readinge.’ The 
following are various notices of Piccadilly: In 
Blount’s ‘ Glossography,’ published 1656, the term 
‘ pickadill’ is thus defined: ‘ The round hem ofa 
garment, or other thing; also a kinde of stiff col- 
lar, made in fashion ofaband.’ However, perhaps 
that famous Ordinary near St. James’s, called 
Pickadilly, took denomination, because it was then 
the outmost or skirt-house of the suburbs that 
way. Others say it took name from this, that one 
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Higgin, a tailor, who built it, got most of his estate 
by pickadilles, which in the last age were much 
worn in England. However, the following account 
seems to be the earliest in which mention is made 
of pickadilles. Stevens, in his curious little work, 
entitled ‘ Essayes and Characters,’ published 1615, 
speaking of the dress of a plain country bride- 
groom, p. 854, says, ‘ The taylor likewise must be 
a vexation to him, or his cloathes would never sit 
handsomely ; but (above all) a bridle in his mouth 
would serve better than a pickadell ; for if you re- 
strain him from his objects, &, [?] the engine of his 
necke, you put him into the pillory.’ The pillory 
and piccadillos are also thus glanced at by Butler 
in his ‘ Hudibras,’ part iii. canto Ist: 
‘ Than other perj’ries do the laws, 
Which when they’re proved in open court, 
Wear wooden piccadillos for’t.’ 
In Beaumont and Fletcher's ‘ Pilgrim,’ act ii. scene 
2, allusion is made to the practice of wearing picka- 
delles by a character to whom a halter has been 
adjudged: 
‘ This [halter] is a coarse wearing ; 
*T will sit but scurvily upon this collar; 
But patience is as good as a French pickadel.’ 
Ben Jonson, in his ‘ Devil is an Ass,’ act ii. scene 
2, alludes to— 
‘ That truth of pickerdill in ecloathes, 
To boast a sovereignty over ladies.’ 
Pickadils were frequently of an enormous size. 
Drayton, in his ‘ Mooncali,’ says of a woman— 
* In everything she must be monstrous : 
Her piccadil above her crown appears.’ 
King James being expected on a visit to Cam- 
bridge, in 1615, an order against wearing pickadils 
was issued by the vice-chancellor, reference to 
which is perpetuated by Ruggle in his ‘ Ignora- 
mus :’ 
* Leave it, scholar, leave it, and take it not in snuff; 
For he that wears no pickadel, by law may wear a ruil.’ 

“ The following notice of Piccadilly is curious at 
this distance of time: In Gerard’s ‘ Herbal,’ pub- 
lished in the reign of Queen Elizabeth (1596), the 
author, talking of the ‘ small wild buglosse,’ says 
this little flower ‘ growes upon the drie ditch bankes 
about Pickadilla,’ from which it would appear that 
the name had been given to the place even at this 
early period. In that extremely rare plan of Lon- 
don, published by Faithorne in 1658, the same spot 
is denominated Pickadilly Hall. In the ‘ Memoirs 
of Evelyn,’ this part of the town is mentioned July 
13, 1662. He says he was one of the commis- 
sioners for reforming the buildings and streets of 
Londonj*and that they ordered the paving of the 
road fréin St. James’s North, ‘ which was a quag- 
mire,’ and likewise of the Haymarket about ‘ Pigu- 
dello.’”’ 

In the adjoining street (St, James’s): “ White’s 
claims attention, It was built from a design of 
James Wyatt. This is on the left hand from Pic- 
cadilly; the original White’s was more in the mid- 
die on the right hand. White’s Chocolate House 
is referred to in the folio edition of the ‘ Spectator,’ 
published in 1711. The following is an extract 
from Cole’s Mss., vol. xxxi., page 171, in the 
British Museum : 

“‘ ¢ The following humorous address was supposed 
to be wrote by Colonel Lytelton, brother to Sir 
George Lytelton, in 1752, on his majesty’s return 
from Hanover, when numberless addresses were 
presented. White’s Chocolate House, near St. 
James’s Palace, was the famous gaming-house, 
where most of the nobility had meetings and a 
society. It was given to me December 8th, 1752, 
by Sir Robert Smyth, baronet, at Horseth Hall. 

“©The Gamester's Address to the King. — Most 
righteous sovereign: May it please your majesty, 
we, the lords, knights, &c., of the Society of 
-Whites, beg leave to throw ourselves at your ma- 
jesty’s feet (our honours and consciences lying 
under the /able, &c., our fortunes being at stake) 
and congratulate your majesty’s happy return to 
these kingdoms, which assembles us together, to 
the great advantage of some, the ruin of others, 


our wives, and children. We heg leave to acknow- 
ledge your majesty’s great goodness and lenity in 
allowing us to break ‘oe laws which we ourselves 
have made, and you have sanctified and confirmed ; 
while your majesty alone religiously observes and 
regards them. And we beg leave to assure your 
majesty of our most unfeigned loyalty and attach- 
ment to your sacred person; and that next to the 
kings of diamonds, clubs, spades, and hearts, we 
love, honour, and adore you.’ 

“* To which his majesty was pleased to return 
this most gracious answer: My lords and gentle- 
men, I return you my thanks for your loyal address: 
but whilst I have such rivals in your affection as 
you tell me, Ican neither think it worth preserving 
or regarding. I look upon you yourselves as a 
pack of cards, and shall deal with you accordingly.’ 

‘*The members of White’s consist of 1000, who 
pay each ten guineas a year, and one guinea to the 
head waiter, who finds all the other attendants. 
The club pay for their own cards and dice. In 
the dining-room is a whole-length portrait of King 
George I. as large as life, presented by the late 
Earl of Besborough. On either side the chimney- 
piece is a picture by Canaletti, spiritedly painted. 
One is a view of London, taking in London 
Bridge when the houses were upon it, from old 
Somerset-house gardens; the other is of West- 
minster, with the bridge just built, taken from the 
water, off Cuper’s gardens, a place of public enter- 
tainment in the last century, in some respects 
similar to those of Vauxhall now. John White 
died September 28, 1768.” 

Adjoining: “It appears by Sutton Nicholl’s 
print of St. James’s Square, published in 1720, 
that there was then a fountain in the centre, which 
played to about the height of fifteen feet, that 
there was a pleasure-boat on the water, and that 
numerous posts were placed at a small distance 
from the houses all round the square. It is said 
that Admiral Boscowen, who lived in the house 
now occupied by Lord Falmouth, was the first per- 
son who had cannons fixed into the earth as posts.” 

But it would be of no use to multiply quotations. 
Throughout between eight and nine hundred honest 
typographical pages the reader will meet with 
matter such as this, and the streets of London will 
be open to him in a new sense whenever he chooses 
to consult them. Ifa brick be an insufficient spe- 
cimen of a house, surely a literary coping-stone 
can but faintly illustrate the ten thousand houses 
which form the streets of our vast Capital. Yet 
we can shew no more. 





ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS, 
The Newleafe Discourses on the Fine Art Architec- 
ture. An Attempt to talk rationally on the subject. 
By Robert Kerr, Architect. Pp. 208. For the 
Author, by J. Weale, London; Grants, Edin- 
burgh, &c. 


“THere is some stuff in this, but it is sadly overlaid 


with words. The pith and marrow, without the 
worse than useless form of dialogue and flux of 
verbiage, might be constrained into a fifth, ay, or 
tenth, part of the measure. There are many ra- 
tional and just remarks, but the gist of the busi- 
ness appears to be a slap at the Royal Institute for 
the Advancement of Architecture. Ecce signum: 
‘** Now. what relation, then, does this Institute 
bear to Architecture? We have our students who 
attend the meetings as regularly as fortnights pass. 
They hear all the addresses, and sketch all the 
illustrations. They take notes like so many go- 
vernment reporters at a seditious meeting. They 
receive with meekness all the wise rebukes of that 
fountain of doctrine the chair; and every word 
sinks into their very souls. They admire—Oh, how 
they admire! They wonder if ever they will come 
to know all about it, it seems so deep a thing. 
They point out to the youth who attends for the 
first time —Oh, such a number of great people! 
That’s Mr. X ;—and that’s Mr. Y ;—and that’s Mr. 
Z;—and that’s Mr. & ;—gods all! Their breath is 





and the unspeakable satisfaction of all—both us, 


sweet who feed on nectar and ambrosia; and our ju- 





te | 
veniles rejoice that their stars are kind, and brip 
them thus within the very veil of the temple of archj. 
tectural glory. Until at last the morning comes (if 
he be fortunate enough) when our youngster awakes 
to the startling fact that he has been a fool all this 
while—his notes nonsense—his sketches rubbis) 
What! a fool to seek architecture in the Royal Ip. 
stitute of British Architects? Evenso, * © ¢ 
“* Plague upon the men! they are a satire on the 
wisdom of the human countenance, they sit so grave 
and look so dignified, and are absorbed so much! 
And we go to 16 Grosvenor Street. We find a fuy 
scores of artists met as a Royal Institute to fo. 
ward Art. And their talk is of sewers, and stablis 
and Kentish rag-stone, and old foundations of Ro. 
man camps, and pots and pans therein, and old 
coins, and plans of Saxon crypts, and how th 
Greeks did, (it therefore behoving us to do like. 
wise,) and how the Gothic fathers did, and ditto 
ditto ditto, over and over and over again.—Art? | 
have no manner of objection to gentlemen meeting 
for a talk over matters of building and engineering 
and archeology. But this I have objection to, 
that the chartered Institute of Architecture should 
turn aside thus utterly out of its way. And this 
the more especially as I think there is good reason 
to believe that there are many good architects and 
true who would gladly lend their aid to advance 
architecture, but who will never countenance the 
Institute as it is. I am told that while there is 
one chartered Institution for this or any other end 
there cannot be another,—that only one charter can 
be granted for one purpose. If so, then is our No. 
16 a public servant in a very peculiar manner; 
and they whose evil fate it is to turn it aside from 
its lawful purpose have the misfortune to doa 
public injury. Does it, then, teach architecture? 
If it does, I have said much to little purpose. But 
does it not contain, you will say, the eminent in the 
art, the high names, the talented, the great, the 
learned, the leaders, the head—the soul of archi- 
tecture? Little of it. Itself admits and mourns 
the fact.” 








MEDICAL. 

The Brain and its Physiology: a Critical Disquisilion 
on the Methods of determining the Relations sub- 
sisting between the Structure and Functions of the 
Eucephalon. By Daniel Noble, Surgeon. 8yo, 
pp. 450. John Churchill. 

Tuts is a work which was much wanted. Ex- 

cepting the founders of the system themselves 

and-a few scientific anatomists, few medical men 
have endeavoured to ally doctrinal phrenology 
with physiology and pathology. We have here 

a systematic treatise upon the subject which 

is calculated to do, much good ; for by taking a 

branch eminently: g{professional knowledge out 

of the hands of the empiric, and incorporating 
it into the medical sciences, the progress of 
true knowledge is advanced, and the credit of 
the profession is exalted. There no doubt exists 
many causes for the neglect which has hitherto 
been shewn to cerebral physiology, among the 
most important of which are the supposed hopeless- 
ness of the inquiry into the relations between 
mind and matter, and the want of connexion 
hitherto existing between cerebral physiology and 
mental philosophy; but these difficulties will dis- 
appear with sound methods of investigation, aud 
as more correct modes of expression become more 
generally accepted and more rigidly observed. 
We do not mean that the ordinary professional 
modes of investigation have hitherto sufficed, taken 
singly or collectively, to establish the co-relation 
of each or either with the phrenological theory: 
vivisection, comparative anatomy, and pathology, 
have hitherto been alike inadequate; but if the 
phrenological theory is founded upon truth, this 
must be from the inefficacy of the modes of in- 
vestigation, and not from any actual inadequacy on 
the part of the ph th lves, which in 
each branch of investigation ought, if properly 
understood or deciphered, to afford the same satls- 
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factory conclusions. Till cerebral physiology has 
attained that perfection, all systems are neces- 
sarily imperfect and elementary. Mr. Noble has 
thus, in reality, made no further progress with 
this subject than to start from the same point as 
the Galls and Spurzheims; that is to say, to ad- 
mit that when a considerable quantity of cerebral 
structure exists in particular regions, it is found to 
be, in ordinary circumstances, accompanied by 
uncommon energy of some mental power; and 
then to discover by observation what that mental 
power is. This accomplished, it remains to es- 
tablish the barmony of a cerebral physiology so 
obtained with structural anatomy and mental 
philosophy, with pathology, comparative anatomy, 
and recorded mutilations; and Mr. Noble has 
accumulated, with praiseworthy industry, all the 
facts hitherto ascertained in these different fields 
of inquiry. It is still, however, to be regretted 
that in the phrenological theory of cerebral physi- 
ology we cannot, as in other branches of know- 
ledge, proceed from cause to effect, and from 
principle to generalisation. In this case we begin 
with the effect and the generalisation, and have to 
grope very unphilosophically for the principles and 
causes. Perhaps in the highest possible branch of 
human inquiry this was essential; but such a con- 
clusion is very hypothetical, and time may attest 
the Baconian methed to be as available in this 
inquiry as in others. 


The Water-Cure in Chronic Diseases, §c. By J. 
Manby Gully, M.D., &c. 8vo., pp. 692. Lon- 
don, J. Churchill; Malvern, Henry Lamb. 

Or all the expositions which have been published 
respecting the Water-Cure this is the most tan- 
gible and complete. Dr. Gully, who has practised 
for several years at Malvern, comes at least fairly 
forward with his diagnosis of every disease which 
he holds to be curable by hydropathy ; and he goes 
even farther in the way of popular intelligence; 
for he plainly states his opinions as to the causes 
and action of these maladies, and of the operation 
of the various aqueous applications in modifying 
or removing them. He claims confidence, also, 
on the ground of being one of the very-few really 
educated and regular Physicians (about three, he 
says) who practice in this line, though there are so 
many who dub themselves Doctors; and by mo- 
destly disclaiming the power to remedy every dis- 
order that flesh is heir to, he claims a very large 
sphere for perfect efficacy and success by the use 
of sitzes, douches, and deep draughts of the pure 
gushing spring. In a former publication the Doc- 
tor dilated on the “ Dangers of the Water-cure ;” 
and having thus awakened apprehension, the pre- 
sent volume may be considered as a means to allay 
it, and shew that, if guided by knowledge and judg- 
ment, that which is bad in ignorant hands becomes 
valuable when directed by such practitioners as 
are properly qualified to understand the nature 
of cases and the effects of medicaments. 

We have so often stated our opinions on this 
subject,—neither condemning it as folly and quack- 
ery nor upholding it as a panacea, but recom- 
mending its pretensions, within certain limits, to 
the same consideration which should be given to 
every new drug or project for the restoration of 
human health,—that we will not enter upon Dr. 
Gully’s treatment of almost every chronic ill, gout, 
palsy, nervousness, apoplexy, rheumatism, con- 
stipation, dropsy [dropsy to be cured by water!], 
and the test of the host. All we need observe is, 
that his work is very intelligible, and both his 
Teasoning and theories may be readily tested by 
competent authorities. His assertions of cures 
and descriptions of skill, being more addressed to 
the general reader, will probably find their answer 
in the public voice and an influx of patients. 

e may here mention, that the dry-bread sys- 
tem, noticed in the Literary Gazette about two 
years ago, as set up in opposition to Priessnitz and 
Graffenberg, has now made its way into the news- 
Papers as a novelty. The Times of Monday quotes 


the Scotsman for it! Surely the Press is very 
favourable to antiquities ! : 
Quarantine of the Plague, §c. By Gavin Melroy, 
M.D., &c. Pp. 71. London, 8S. Highley. 
Tuis pamphlet is a summary of the late Report of 
the French Royal Academy of Medicine : the con- 
clusion from whieh is, that the plague is not con- 
tagious (i. e. communicable from one person to 
another), and that therefore the quarantine laws 
throughout the world ought immediately to be re- 
vised and altered. 


The Microscopic Anatomy of the Human Body, in 
Health and Disease. Illustrated with numerous 
Drawings in Colour. By Arthur Hill Hassall. 
Parts I. and II. London, S. Highley. 

THE great progress made in microscopic investi- 
gations has long since demanded the publication 
of a work of this kind. The profession wanted a 
manual by which it could make itself acquainted 
with a variety of discoveries that have hitherto 
lain scattered about in different periodicals and 
publications; and that this knowledge should also 
be arranged scientifically for them, or according as 
fluids and solids, or the various structures and tis- 
sues, were concerned. From what we can judge 
of these parts, Mr. Hassall’s work appears to be 
admirably adapted to meet this want. 

The Dublin Quarterly Journal of Medical Science. 

No. Ilf. August 1846. Longman and Co. 

Tuts journal is truly a credit to the state of medi- 
cal science in the Sister Isle. The papers com- 
municated are always of first-rate character and abi- 
lity. The proceedings of the Pathological Society 
of Dublin are, as we have before observed, of the 
greatest professional interest and importance; and 
the bibliographical notices are thorough and com- 
prehensive digests of the subjects discussed. It is 
curious to observe the attention which the question 
of military punishments and the sanatory condition 
of the soldier was exciting, before an explosion 
wrought the press up to a frenzy in favour of a few 
bad characters, rather than in defence of a well- 
considered principle. Mr. Marshall, deputy in- 
spector-general of army hospitals, had written his 
excellent Military Miscellany, which is ably reviewed 
in the Dublin Journal ; Dr. Ferguson had long ago 
penned his Professional Notes, elsewhere noticed ; 
and in France a M. Boudin has been taking up the 
matter in the Annales d’ Hygiene Publique et de Mé- 
decine Légale. The important subject of lunacy 
is also taken up at length in the present number 
of the Journal. 





LIEUT.-COL. BONNYCASTLE’S CANADA. 
[Second notice.] 
To counterbalance such ultra-blessings [see our 
last No. for their enumeration]: “In the coun- 
try places, in travelling, you will invariably find 
that windows are very little attended to, and 
that the head of your bed, or the side of it, is 
placed against a loosely-fitting broken sash. The 
night-fogs and damps are highly dangerous to 
new-comers; so act accordingly. Fleas and bugs, 
and ‘such small deer,’ you must expect in every 
inn you stop at, even in the cities; for it appears 
—and indeed I did not know the fact until this 
year — that bugs are indigenous, native to the 
soil, and breed in the bark of old trees; so that if 
you build a’new house, you bring the enemy into 
your camp. Nothing but cleanliness and frequent 
whitewash, colouring, paint, and soft soap, will get 
rid of them. Ifit were not for the strong smell 
of red cedar, and its extreme brittleness, | would 
have my bedstead of that material; for even the 
iron bedsteads, in the soldiers’ barracks, become 
infested with them if not painted often. Red cedar 
they happily eschew. Travellers may talk as they 
please of mosquitoes being the scourge of new 
countries; the bugs in Canada are worse, and the 
black fly and sand-fly superlatively superior in an- 
noyance. The black fly exists in the neighbour- 
hood of rivers or swamps, and attacks you be- 





hind the ear, drawing a pretty copious supply of 


blood at each bite. The sand-fly, as its name im- 
ports, exists in sandy soil, and is so small that it 
cannot be seen without close inspection; its bite 
is sharp and fiery. Then the farmer has the 
wheat-fly and the turnip-fly to contend against; 
the former has actually devoured Lower Canada, 
and the latter has obliged me in a garden to sow 
several successive crops. The melon-bug is 
another nuisance ; it is a small winged animal, of 
a bright yellow colour, striped with black bars, 
and takes up its abode in the flower of the melon 
and pumpkin, breeding fast, and destroying where- 
ever it settles, for young plants are literally eaten 
up by it. The grub, living under ground in the 
day-time, and sallying forth at night, is a ferocious 
enemy to cabbage-plants, lettuce, and most of the 
young tender vegetables ; but, by taking a lantern 
and a pan after dark, the gentlemen can be col- 
lected whilst on their tour, and poultry are very 
fond of them. Last year, the potato-crop failed 
throughout Canada. What a singular dispensa- 
tion! for it alike suffered in Europe, and no doubt 
the malady was atmospheric. The hay-crop, too, 
suffered severely; but still, by a merciful Provi- 
dence, the wheat and corn harvest was ample, and 
gathered in a month before the customary time.” 

And of the mixed race of human beings we read 
with sorrow : 

“ Here also you first see the half-breed, the off- 
spring of the white and red, who has all the bad 
qualities of both with very few of the good of 
either, except in rare instances,” 

Of their neighbours the author observes : 

“The United States is a wonderful confedera- 
tion, and nature seems in creating that people to 
have given them constitutions resembling the sum- 
mers of the northern portion of the New World, 
where she makes things grow ten times as fast as 
elsewhere. A grain of wheat takes a decent time 
to ripen in England, and requires the sweat of the 
brow and the labour of the hands to bring it to per- 
fection; but in North America it becomes flour and 
food almost before it is in ear in the old country. 
Nature marches quick in America, but is soon ex- 
hausted; so her people there think and act ten times 
as fast as elsewhere, and die before they are aged. 
The women are old at thirty, and boys of fifteen 
are men; and so they ripe and ripe, and so they 
rot and rot. Everything in the States goes ata 
railroad pace; every carter or teamster is a Solon 
in his own idea; and every citizen is a king -de 
facto, for he rules the powers that be. They think 
in America too fast for genius to expand to pur- 
pose; and as their digestion is impaired by a Na- 
poleonic style of eating, so very powerful and very 
highly cultivated minds are comparatively rare in 
the Union..: There jis»no time, for study, and they 
take a democratic! read to learning. And yet, ce- 
teris paribus, the’ Union produces:great men and 
great minds; and if any thing but dollars was 
paid attention to, the literature of America would 
soon be upon a par with that of the Old World; as 
it is, it pays better to reprint French and English 
authors than to tax the brains of the natives. For 
this reason, the agricultural population of the States 
are more reasonable, more amiable, and more ori- 
ginal than those engaged in incessant trade. I 
have seen an American farmer in my travels this 
year, who was the perfect image of the English 
franklin before his daughters wore parasols and 
thrummed the piano. O railways, ye have much 
to answer for! for although the prosperity of the 
mass may be increased by you, the happiness and 
contentment of the million is deteriorating every 
day.” 

Locebing of the Huron tract, we have the an- 
nexed information : 

‘‘T am afraid that the railroad schemes for open- 





ing the country to the south of this tract wiil for 
{some time prevent a profitable steamboat specu- 
| lation, although vast quantities of very superior 
fish are caught and cured now on the shores of 
Huron, such as salmon-trout and white fish, which, 
when properly salted or dried, are equal to any 
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salt sea-fish whatever. The Canadian French, the 
half-breeds, and the Indians, are chiefly engaged 
in this trade, which promises to become one of 
great inportance to the country, and is already 
much encroached upon by adventurers from the 
United: States. The herring, as far as I can learn, 
ascends the St. Lawrence no higher than the Nia- 
gara River; but Ontario abounds with them and 
with salmon: a smaller species of white fish also 
has of late years spread itself over that lake, and 
is now:sold plentifally in the Kingston market, 
where it was never seen only seven years ago. It 
is a beautiful fish, firm and well tasted, but rather 
too fat.” 
Other novel traits are exhibited in the following: 
‘©A character set out from England to try his 
fortune in Canada. He was conversing about pro- 
spects in that country, on board the vessel, with a 
person who knew him, but whom he knew not. ‘I 
have not quite made up my mind,’ said the charac- 
ter, ‘as to what pursuit I shall follow in Canada; 
but that which brings most grist to the mill will 
answer best; and I hear a man may turn his hand 
to anything there without the folly of an appren- 
ticeship being necessary; for if he has only brains, 
bread will come—now, what do you think would be 
the best business for my market?’ ‘ Why,’ said 
the gentleman, after pondering a little, ‘ I should 
advise you to try civil engineering ; for they are 
getting up a board of works there, and want that 
branch of industry very much, for they won’t take 
natives; nothing but foreigners or strangers will 
go down.’ ‘What is a civil engineer?’ said the 
character. ‘A man always measuring and calcu- 
lating,’ responded his adviser; ‘and that will just 
suit you.’ ‘So it will,’ rejoined Character; and a 
civil engineer he became accordingly, and a very 
good one into the bargain; for he had brains, and 
had used a yard measure all his lifetime. I was 
told this story by a person of veracity, who heard 
the conversation, but it is by no means a wonderful 
one; for such is the versatility of talent which the 
climate of North America engenders, that I knew 
a leading member of parliament provincial, who 
was a preacher, a shopkeeper, a doctor, a lawyer, 
a banker, a militia colonel, and who undertook to 
build a suspension bridge across the cataracted 
river Niagara, to connect the United States with 
Canada, for 8000/. lawful money of the colony; an 
undertaking which Rennie would, perchance, have 
valued at about 100,000/.; but n’importe, the bill 
was passed, and a banking-shop set up instead of 
a bridge, which answered every purpose, for the 
notes passed freely on both sides until they were 
worn out. Behold us, however, at Richmond Hill, 
having safely passed the Slough of Despond which 
the vaunted Yonge Street mud road presents, be- 
tween the celebrated hamlet of St. Albans and the 
aforesaid hill; one of the greatest curiosities of 
which“road, near St. Albans, is the vicinity of a 
sort 6f Mormon establishment, where a fellow of 
the name of David Wilson, commonly called David, 
has set up a temple of the Davidites, with Virgins 
of the Sun, dressed in white, with all the tomfool- 
eries of along beard and exclusive sanctity. But 
America is a fine country for such knavery. An- 
other curiosity is less pitiable and more natural. 
It is Bond Lake, a large narrow sheet of water, on 
the summit between Lake Simcoe and Lake Onta- 
rio, which has no ‘visible outlet or inlet, and is, 
therefore, like David Wilson, mysterious, although 
common sense soon lays the mystery in both cases 
bare; one is a freak of Nature concealing the 
source and exitus, the other a fraud of man. * * * 
“ An Irish gentleman, apparently a clergyman, 
last year favoured the public with the result of an 
extensive tour in Canada and the United States, in 
Letters from America. He starts in his preface with 
‘these remarkable expressions, which must be well 
‘considered and analysed, because they are the deli- 
berate convictions of an observant and well-inform- 
ed man, who had, moreover, singular opportunities 
of reflecting upon the people he had so long travelled 
amongst. He says that, ‘In energy, perseverance, 





enterprise, sagacity, activity, and varied resources’ 
the Americans infinitely surpass the British; that 
he never met with ‘a stupid American.’ That our 
‘American children’ surpass us not only in our 
good, but ‘in our evil peculiarities.’ This I can- 
not understand ; for, surely, if we have peculiarities, 
which there is no denying, they must by all the 
tules of logic be limited to ourselves. But the 
writer observes, in a paragraph too long for quota- 
tion, that they exceed us in materialism and in uti- 
litarianism ; that we, a nation of shopkeepers, as 
Napoleon styled the English, were outdone in the 
worship of mammon by them; that we have reject- 
ed too much the higher branches of art and science, 
and the cultivation of the zsthetic faculty ;—what 
an abominable word esthetic is! it always puts me 
in mind of asthmatic, for it is broken-winded learn- 
ing. * * * - 

“The odious bar-room system of the northern 
States is fast sweeping away all vestiges of English 
comfort. The practice of lounging, cigar in mouth, 
sipping juleps and alcoholic decoctions in common 
with smugglers and small folk, is fast unhinging 
society. The plan of social economy in the mer- 
cantile cities is rapidly spreading over the whole 
Union, and the fashion of ladies’ drawing-rooms 
being absorbed into the parlour of an hotel or 
boarding-house has brought about a change which 
the next generation will lament. It is the restless 
rage for politics, the ever-present desire for dollars, 
which has brought about this state of things ; the 
young husband seeks the bar-room as a merchant 
does the Change; and thus, except in the wealthy 
class, or among the contemplative and retired, 
there is no such thing as private life in the 
northern cities and towns. Huge taverns, real 
wooden gin-palaces, tower over the tops of all 
other buildings, in every border village, town, and 
city; and a good bar is a better business than any 
other. Thus in Lewiston, in Buffalo, in short, in 
every American border town, the best building is 
the tavern, and the next best the meeting-house ; 
both are fashionable, and both are any thing but 
what they should be; for he who keeps the best 
liquors, and he who preaches most pointedly to 
the prevailing taste, makes the most of his trade. 
The voluntary system is a capital speculation to 
the publican as well as to the parson; but, un- 
fortunately, it is more general with the former 
than with the latter.” 

A bit of travel affords a fair example of the au- 
thor’s amusing and varied vein: he has just seen 
Niagara, and proceeds: 

“I was so disgusted to see the spirit of pelf, 
that concentration of self, hovering over one of 
the last of the wonders of the world, that I rushed 
to the Three Horse Railway, and soon forgot all my 
misery in scrambling for a place; for there was 
no alternative. There were only three carriages 
and one open cart on the rail; the three aristocra- 
tic conveniences were full; and the coal-box—for 
it looked very like one—was full also of loafers 
and luggage; so I despaired of quitting the Falls 
almost as much, by way of balance, as I rejoiced 
when they once again met my ken. But women 
are women all the world over; a black lady nursed 
Mungo Park when he was abandoned by the world; 
and a charitable she-Samaritan crowdged to make 
room for a disconsolate wayfarer. I felt very much 
as the nigger’s parrot at New York did. Blacky 
was selling a parrot, and gentleman asked him 
what the bird could do. Could he speak well? 
‘No massa; no peaky at all.’ ‘Can he sing?’ 
‘ No, massa; no peaky, no singy.’ ‘ Why, what 
can he do, then, that you ask twenty dollars for 
him?’ ‘Oh! massa, golly, he thinky dreadful 
much.’ So when the daughter of Eve made way 
for me in the rail-car, why I thinky very much, 
that, wherever a stranger meets unexpeé a kind- 
ness, it is sure to be a woman that offeee YF here 
were the usual host of American travellers ,in' the 
cars; and as one generally gets a fund'Uf att ‘fi 


reader in possession of the meaning of words he 
often sees in the perusal of American newspapers 
and novels which I gathered. New York is the 
Empire State, and with the following comprises 
Yankee land, which word Yankee is most Properly 
a corruption of Yengeese, the old Indian word for 
English: so that, by parity of reasoning, John 
Bull is, after all, a Yankee: 

Massachusetts . . The Bay State, Steady Habits, 

Rhode Island . . Plantation State, 

Vermont . - Banner State, or Green Moun. 

tain Boys. 

. The Granite State. 

Connecticut . . . Freestone State. 

Maine . . » Lumber State. 

These are the Yankees par excellence, and it js 
not polite or even civil for a traveller to consider 
or mention any of the other States as labouring 
under the idea that they ever could, by any pos- 
sibility, be considered as Yankees ; for in the south 
the word Yankee is almost equivalent to a tin ped- 
lar, a sharp, Sam Slick. 

Pennsylvania is . The Keystone State. 
New Jersey . . The conn (yosnounsed Jarsay) 
ues, 

. Little Delaware. 

. Monumental. 

. The Old Dominion, and some. 

times the Cavaliers. 

- Rip Van Winckle. 

. The Palmetto State. 

. Pine State. 

. The Buckeyes, 

. The Corncrackers. 

. Alabama. 

. » The Lion’s Den. 

. The Pukes. 

. The Suckers. 

. The Hoosiers, 

. » The Wolverines. 

. The Toothpickers, 
Louisiana. . The Creole State. 
Mississippi . . . The Border Beagles. 

I do not know what elegant names have been given 
to the Floridas, the Iowa, or any of the other ter- 
ritories ; but no doubt they are equally significant. 
Texas, I suppose, will be called Annexation State. 
This information, although it appears frivolous, 
is very useful ; as without it much of the perpetual 
war of politics in the States cannot be understood. 
Yankee in Europe is a sort of byword, denoting 
repudiation and all sorts of chicanery; but the 
Yankee States are more English, more intellectual, 
and more enterprising than all the rest put toge- 
ther; and Pennsylvania should be enrolled among 
them. In short, in the north-east you have 
the cool, calculating confident, and persevering 
Yankee; in the south, the fiery, somewhat aristo- 
cratic, bold, and uncompromising American, full of 
talent, but with his energies a little slackened by 
his proximity to the equator and his habitual use 
of slave assistance. In the central States, all is 
progressive; a more agricultural population of 
mixed races, as energetic as the Yankee, but not 
possessing his advantages of a seaboard. The 
western States are the pioneers of civilisation, and 
have a dauntless, less educated, and more turbu- 
lent character, approaching, as you draw towards 
the setting sun, very much to the half-horse; half- 
alligator, and paving the way for the arts and 
sciences of Europe with the rifle and the axe, It 
is these western States, and the vast labouring po- 
pulation of the seaboard, who have only their man- 
ual labour to maintain them, without property or 
without possessions of any kind, that control the 
legislature, their numerical strength beating and 
bearing down mind, matter, and wealth.” 
We reserve the conclusion for our next. 


New Hampshire 


Delaware. , 
Maryland . 
Virginia . 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Georgia 
Ohio 
Kentucky 
Alabama . 
Tennessee 
Missouri . . 
Illinois 
a 
ichigan . 
Arkansas . 


New-Year’s Day: a Winter’s Tale. By Mrs. Gore. 
Illustrations by G. Cruikshank. Pp. 203. Lon- 
don, Fishers. 

Last year our prolific anthoress stepped into the 

Dickens’ annual line of Chimes, and Crickets, with 

the Snow-Storm, and has new followed it up with 

Pthe neat little volume before us. Like all her pro- 

ductions, it affords evidence of great aptitude, cle 

verness, and talent; and is altogether a tale which 
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juvenile classes, to which it is more directly ad- 
dressed. Asa literary composition, we may remark 
that the contrast between diabolically ill-tempered 
ad angelically sweet-tempered children is une peu 
rte and coarse in its lineaments; babies hardly 
display such strongly marked and decided charac- 
teristics ; and even the mature have some shadings 
to their black or bright outlines. In books of the 
kind we would also object to any gratuitous fling 
ata dead monarch, like that at p. 62, where, in 
simply mentioning a coin, it is at least unnecessarily 
lugged in that there was figured on it “ the effigy 
of George IIT. in all the unmeaning smoothness of 
countenance of his five-and-twentieth year.” This 
may be true or not (we wish we had a thousand of 
the guineas so disgraced!) ; but in what does it 
tend to the instruction of youth to have the Grand- 
father of the Queen, so glorified in words and lip- 
homage by the same writers, and whom they are 
impressed to love and honour with boundless loyalty 
and admiration, held up to them as a meaningless 
imbecile? The middle portions of the tale, where 
the elders are engaged, is rather of the common- 
place gambling and dramatic order; but there is 
apathos in the finale which will have the effect of 
the story of Henry VI., and is quite enough to 
redeem the work from far greater faults than we 
have found with it. 


Rome, Pagan and Papal. By an English Resident 
in that City. Pp. 272. London, Hamilton, 
Adams, and Co. 

Tue building of Christian churches upon the sites 
of pagan temples, or the transformation of the 
latter into the former, and the adoption of many 
ceremonies, and forms, and objects of worship 
which curiously mingled heathenism with catho- 
licism, have been subject to volumes of observation 
during a great number of years. In the present in- 
stance the author has gone into many of the lesser 
details, founded on what he has himself seen whilst 
resident for a considerable period in the Eternal 
City; and the parallels he is thus enabled to draw 
out add some hitherto unnoticed and striking re- 
semblances to the broad general features with 
which readers are familiar, The volume is ac- 
cordingly an interesting contribution to this com- 
parative inquiry, and not the worse for the light 
itthrows upon literary antiquities. 


Standard Novels. No. CII1. 

“My Cousin Nicholas,” complete in one volume, 
recalls to memory the playful humours and de- 
lightful whim of Thomas Ingoldsby. How full 
the spring out of which these rippling currents 
overflowed, sparkling on their way. Alas, alas, the 
smile they extorted is now ‘coupled with the un- 
bidden tear ! Taf 


Mignet's History of the French Revolution. Bogue’s 
European Library. Pp. 424. London, Bogue. 
Tus volume, though Guizot has gone before, forms 
avery desirable item in the series to which it be- 
longs, The French Revolution, of boundless im- 
Portance, not only to its own age, but to the pre- 
sent and ages yet to come, can hardly have too 


many historians. It is from their heterogeneous 
contributions that the ore of truth will have, here- 
_ to he extracted. As yet the furnace is too 
ot, 


The Recreation: a Gift-Book for Young Readers. 
ith Engravings. Pp. 343. Edin., Menzies; 
London, Orr. 
A COLLECTION of stirring and amusing stories, 
mostly from recent travels and other publications, 
which is fairly calculated to engage youthful atten- 
Yon, and convey information after the manner of 
Othello’s yarns to Desdemona. 


The Cabinet- Lawyer, §c. 13th Edition. London, 
ae Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 

my digest of the laws keeps pace with the time 
. legislation. The important additions of the 
on 1845-6 are accordingly introduced into 
his popular volume. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

THE NEW PLANET. 
(From our occasional Correspondent.] 
Paris, October 21, 1846. 
Tue new planet which in this country bears for 
the present the name of M. Le Verrier, has been 
the cause of dire discord in the Academy of 
Sciences of this capital ; and has even, if my infor- 
mation be correct, occasioned scenes of violence 
and recrimination anything but creditable to the 
gentlemen forming that most learned body. On 
Thursday the Academy held its usual weekly meet- 
ing, and proceeded to discuss certain questions that 
had arisen relative to the planet. Several speak- 
ers vapoured and swaggered away for a long time 
in true French style, about the glory to France in 
general, and to M. Le Verrier in particular, of 
having been the first to indicate the position of the 
new constellation. A gentleman named Poinsot 
then rose, and ventured to suggest with much 
humility that the Academy might be going rather 
too far, in claiming all the honour of the discovery 
for their country and countryman; for that so 
far back as 1834, M. Cacciatore of Palermo saw a 
planet pretty nearly in the same position as that 
occupied by Le Verrier’s, and that in 1836, M. 
Wartmann of Geneva also made a discovery of a 
heavenly body beyond Uranus, which there was 
good reason to believe might also be that of Le 
Verrier. But poor M. Poinsot received a most un- 
courteous reception, and it was with the greatest 
difficulty that he could contrive to obtain a hearing. 
The mere idea of disputing Le Verrier’s right to 
the glory of the discovery, put the learned savans 
into a paroxysm of fury; and French savans in a 
fury are ugly animals to deal with. To add to the 
wrath of these men of science, letters were received 
from London announcing that Airey, and Her- 
schell, and Challis, and in fact all the scientific 
men of England, intended to claim, and in truth do 
claim, for Mr. Adams of Cambridge, the honour of 
having made and communicated to the observa- 
tories of England, long before M. Le Verrier did so, 
¢alculations and observations indicating the moral 
certainty of a new planet being found in the posi- 
tion actually occupied by that lately discovered at 
Berlin. This proceeding on the part of their 
English confréres excited, I am told, the Parisian 
savans to such excess of indignation as to make 
them objects of pain to their friends and of 
laughter to their enemies. They even in their 
wrath forgot the courtesies of society, and spoke 
of Airey and Herschell as a brace of—it is not 
worth while mincing the words—imposters and 
liars. 

Such, at least, is the ‘‘ tale as told to me” of what 
passed in Monday’s sitting at the Academie des 
Sciences. Unfortunately I am not capable at this 
moment of verifying it, for it is not the usage 
here for the newspapers to report the proceedings 
until some days after they have taken place, and 
the Comptes Rendus of the Academie itself do not 
shew greater alacrity. But I am nearly certain 
that what I have reported to you is not at all exag- 
gerated. I find, fur example, by a sort of miracle, 
an article in this morning’s Nationa! on Monday's 
sitting. This article is written throughout in the 
most insulting spirit towards Prof. Airey, Sir J. 
Herschell, and Prof. Challis; and, indeed, towards 
all England and all Englishmen. That it comes 
from the pen of no less a person than M. Arago 
himself, or that, at all events, it has received his 
sanction, I entertain no doubt whatever; for every- 
body knows that that radical savant is a good deal 
mixed up with the republican newspaper. The 
article therefore may be set down as the expres- 
sion of the opinion of the Academie itself, M. 
Arago not only being the Academy’s great gun, 
but (in his,own conceit at all events) the Academy 
altogether, : “Le vol 4 la Planete’’ is the title of 
this amiable and elegant lucubration, and in 
the first (wo paragraphs Sir J. Herschell, Mr. 
Airey, and Mr. Challis, are made to understand 
that “la honte’” weighs upon them, that they are 





“signalised to the disdain of every honest man,” 
that they have invented a “ misérable complot 
pour voler la découverte de M. Le Verrier,” and 
that they are “ forbans scientifiques.’’ Sir John 
Herschell, moreover, is set down in a parenthesis 
as LE FILS DE CELUI DONT M. ARAGO A FAIT 
CONNAITRE LA GLOIRE A TOUTE L’Eurore! [I 
ask your compositors to print that in small capi- 
tals, for really it is one of the most stupendous 
jokes of which even M. Arago has ever been guilty, 
and heaven knows he has made many in his time. 
Arago “a fait connaitre a toute l’ Europe la gloire”’ 
of Herschell—the pigmy protecting the giant— 
Arago proclaiming the fame of Herschell—by the 
mass, or (to borrow your new exclamation,) by the 
new planet! but it is a pleasant joke—a glorious 
lie! After this, M. Arago (there can be no ques- 
tion he is the writer in the National—no other 
man would have dared to say of him what he has 
said of himself,) publishes a number of letters 
from Mr. Challis, Professor Airey, and Sir John 
Herschell, which it says prove this :— 

“1st, In supposing for a moment that Mr. Adams 
did determine in 1845 the elements of the new 
planet, he will possess no right to the discovery 
until he shall have published an authentic docu- 
ment, proving that he published his calculations 
before M. Le Verrier; and of such a document 
thus far nothing has been said. 2d, It is not true 
that Mr. Adams communicated, even confidentially, 
to the astronomers of Greenwich and Cambridge 
any serious calculations shewing the existence of a 
new planet. It is not true, for if it be he must 
admit that he kept to himself the finest discovery 
of which astronomy can boast: it is not true, for if 
it were, Mr. Airey and Mr. Challis would have 
proceeded in September, 1845, to the search, which 
they did not commence until after the publication 
of the letter of M. Le Verrier, and the new planet 
would have been discovered a yeat ago; and it is 
not true, for Mr. Airey and Mr. Challis have writ- 
ten with their own hands the contrary in letters 
addressed by them, in June and October, to M. 
Le Verrier.” 

Now, I have read with a great deal of attention 
the letters quoted by the National in proof of the 
positions it takes up, and I am bound to say that 
most certainly they do not bear it out in any re- 
spect. One from Mr. Challis, dated the 5th 
October, says, that “he conformed himself strictly 
to the suggestions” of M. Le Verrier, and that he 
then saw the planet. On this letter the National 
relies with great confidence; but does it, prove 
that Mr. Challis had not received the calculations 
of Mr. Adams long before? Ina letterofthe 14th 
October, Professor Airey states distinctly that he 
had received the calculations of the Englishman 
before those of M. Le Verrier reached him. Does 
not this disprove the National's assertions? Sir 
John Herschell says that he announced publicly, 
before the planet was discovered, that calculations 
had been made indicating that the planet existed. 
Does not this, too, disprove what is advanced by the 
National? But, of course, M. Arago will have an 
easy answer to this, and that will be that Sir John 
Herschell and Mr. Airey do not speak the truth ; 
indeed he already says as much in the National. 
To such an answer, however, Englishmen will only 
reply with disdain, and I apprehend all Europe 
will imitate them; for, in sober truth, no reason- 
able man, who knows anything of the parties, will 
hesitate one nt in choosing between the word 
and the honour of Herschell and Airey, and those 
of Arago. There is, however, one point which Sir 
John and the Professor should clear up; and that 
is, how it happens that having the calculations of 
Mr. Adams in hand, they made no researches after 
the planet, and did not communicate the calcula- 
tions to all the observatories of Europe. That 
they can explain this point satisfactorily, I enter- 
tain no doubt; for my belief-is fervent and sin- 
cere, that to Mr. Adams comes of right the larger 
share of the honour of this great discovery; and 
that belief rests simply on the assertions of Sir 
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John and the Professor, that they had received the 
calculations of Mr. Adams before receiving those 
of M. Le Verrier. I pin my faith blindly to their 
word, and am certain that the result will shew that 
it is only justice to them so to do. 

I write in great haste, and fear that these lines 
will not be worth insertion in the Gazette. In that 
case, let me entreat you to take this matter up, and 
not let our countryman be deprived of the honour 
that is reallyhis due. Depend upon it that these 
Frenchmen will not let him have one iota of it, if 
they can positively help it. For heaven’s sake, 
then, do not let them run away with the glory of 
having ratified the existence of the new planet, 
unless it be really and truly theirs. If you do, we 
shall be stunned by their bragging, crushed by 
their self-conceit ; besides having to submit to the 
shame of allowing a countryman to be basely sacri- 
ficed. Already does M. Arago, in their name, im- 
potery and audaciously claim the honour of 
having invented railways and steam-boats, and 
the multitudinous uses of steam: he claims, too, 
with equal impudence and equal audacity, the elec- 
tric telegraph; the first employment of gas in 
lighting, he, with no less impudence, and no less 
audacity, appropriates to his country; in short, he 
claims every discovery, every invention, whether 
great or small; and one of those days will claim 
the invention of printing, and of gunpowder, as 
well as of the discovery of America. He thinks, too, 
that he is the Grand Lama of European science, 
and that without his gracious approbation—witness 
what he has had the impudence to say about Her- 
schell—no scientific reputation is complete, or can 
ever be said to existat all. Now itis true, that all 
this proves that M. Arago is a great humbug—for 
my part-I have always known it, and proclaimed 
it. But still the man is dangerous in his vocation 
of trying to filch the glory of others, He is espe- 
cially dangerous when, as in the case of Le Verrier, 
circumstances appear to be in his favour. There- 
fore it is that I cry in earnest supplication, Don’t 
let him have the new planet! Don’t let him have the 
new planet ! 


In compliance with Professor Challis’s request, 
we insert the following correction of his letter 
to the Cambridge Chronicle, of 3d October, Lit. 
Gaz. page 878. It affords data to what will be ac- 
ceptable to our zealous but excited correspondent. 

“ Sir, As the discovery of the new planet is 
justly regarded as a matter of great scientific in- 
terest, 1 am desirous of correcting an inaccurate 
statement contained in my letter on the subject in 
the Chronicle of October 3. Writing in haste, 
without consulting memoranda, and not having 
an opportunity of communicating with Mr. Adams, 
I said, incorrectly, that Mr. Adams and M. Le 
Verrier, about four months ago, determined theo- 
retically the probable heliocentric longitude of 
the planet. The fact is, that in September last 
year Mr. Adams communicated to me, and in the 
following month to the Astronomer Royal, values 
which he had obtained not only of the heliocentric 
longitude, but also of the mass, longitude of peri- 
helion, and eccentricity of the orbit of the supposed 
planet. M. Le Verrier obtained the heliocentric 
longitude by an investigation published last June. 
I need not say more on this subject as Mr. Adams’s 
researches will in due course be made public. On 
examining, after the announcement of the dis- 
covery of the planet, the observations I had made 
in search of it, I found that in the first four days 
of observing I had recorded two positions of it, 
viz., on August 4 and August 12, Also on July 
80 I went over, without meeting with the planet, 
the zone which contained it on August 12. A 
comeatoes of the observations of those two days 
would, therefore, have shewn it to me. I had not 
the Berlin star-map of xx1, hours to compare my 
observations with, not being aware of its publica- 
tion; and I neglected to compare the observations 
of different days with each other, partly from an 
impression that a long search was required to give 


any probability of discovery, and partly from the 

ress of other occupations. Without, therefore, 
aying claim to any discovery, I may say that the 
planet was virtually secured and its place deter- 
mined in this observatory, six weeks previously to 
any recorded observation of it elsewhere. The 
following were its positions on August 4 and 
August 12: 

GREENWICH M.T. R.A. N.P.D. 

Aug. 4.. 13h, 36m. 25s...2lh. 58m. 1470s... 102° 57’ 32'’*2 
Aug. 12..13 3 26....21 57 2613...103 2 02 

From these, compared with recent observations, 

Mr. Adams has obtained the following results : 
Distance of the planet from the sun. ... 
Inclination of the orbit 
Longitude of the descending node 
Heliocentric longituge, Aug. 4. ...... 

“ The present distance of the planet from the sun 
is, therefore, 30 times the earth’s mean distance, 
which is about a tenth less than theory had pre- 
dicted. A longer course of observation will be re- 
quired for obtaining approximations to the other 
elements. Iam, sir, your obedient servant, 

“ J. CHALLIS. 

“ Cambridge Observatory, Oct. 16th, 1846.” 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
BRITISH ARCHAZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 
Couneil Meeting.—Several new associates were an- 

a 





and elected, g whom was Mr. ‘I’. W. 
King, Rouge Dragon. Miss Pawsey, of Lidgate 
Hall, forwarded, through Mr. W. D. Bruce, rub- 
bings of monumental brasses from Isleham Church, 
Cambridge, of “Thomas Paton, Esquire, and his 
two wifes,” temp. Ric. III. The dresses of the 
female figures are rich and interesting specimens of 
the costume of the period. On the caul of one of 
them is inscribed, Lady, (help? )—Jesu, merci. It 
was remarked that these brasses had been en- 
graved in Gough and in Lysons, but very inaccu- 
rately. Mr. Bruce also exhibited a rubbing of 
the brass of Dr. Thomas Barwick, in Fornham, 
All Saints’ Church, Bury, uncle of Barwick, Dean 


of St, Paul’s, and of Col. Barwick, Governor of 


Barbadoes, 1666. 

Mr. Edward Witt, of Fornham Hall, All Saints, 
Bury, forwarded a quantity of flint and metal celts, 
discovered at various times in his neighbourhood. 

Mr. J. M. Williams forwarded a drawing of a 
remarkable carved horn in the possession of the 
corporation of Dover. It is two feet five inches 
in length, and is a handsome specimen of engraved 
ornamental work. The name of the artist, a Ger- 
man, appears on it. It was considered to be as 
early as the twelfth or thirteenth century. 

Mr. Roach Smith laid on the table a coloured 
drawing of the Roman tessellated pavement of ele- 
gant design, just discovered in the north of Essex. 

Mr. Burn forwarded for inspection a quantity of 
ancient deeds in his possession. Among them 
was the original pardon of alienation of Queen 
Elizabeth to the celebrated philanthropist Thomas 
Sutton; it referred to his estates at Edmonton 
and Tottenham. Other documents in this collec- 
tion relate to Pevensey in Sussex, and were con- 
sidered of sufficient interest to be ordered to be 
examined with a view to publication in the pro- 
ceedings of the Association. 








FINE ARTS. 
INSTITUTE OF FINE ARTS. 


In consequence of several appeals to us, we had 
again gone carefully through the details of the 
painful disputes which have shaken this promising 
Association, and prepared a few remarks in the 
hope of smoothing some of the asperities and diffi- 
culties which beset an accommodation. But at the 
last hour we are thrown all abroad by additional 
fuel being thrown upon the fire. It had appeared 
to us that too much stress had been laid upon forms 
in the proceedings of the meetings and acts of the 
members, under whatever title or authority they 





claimed to decide and dictate. But past transactions 


. . ere. 
are made worth little or nothing; the gist of ti. 


quarrel having resolved itself into the question of 
Accounts, and in such a shape as to seem mop 
amenable to a legal than a literary tribunal, As, 
as we can see our way, it appears that the treasurer, 
balance-sheet, audited by competent persons andap. 
proved of by a great body of the general meeting 
of July 23d, has been impugned by the Finance Coq. 
mittee, or some members of it, as being confused 
incomplete. Upon all sides the honour and integ. 
rity of the treasurer, Mr. Ward, are proclaime 
as unimpeachable; and yet this dubious stain jj 
thrown upon his character. The sheet alluded 
shews a balance due to him by the Institute of 
57L 17s. 7d.: per contra, it is asserted by the dis. 
sentients that the statements are erroneous. Much 
seems to rest on the dates of corrections and adj. 
tions; and Mr. Ward and his friends complain of 
having no means of vouching or rectifying the a. 
counts, seeing that the Committee had, after the 24 
of June, possessed themselves of all the documen- 
tary evidence, and refused to give it up on the de. 
mand of the general meeting vote of July, when 9 
members were present. 

We would earnestly advise a reference of all mat 
ters in dispute to three or five gentlemen of sufi. 
cient authority to give their award the stamp of 
finality. 


HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF PAINTING AS FORMERLY 
USED IN CHURCHES. 


(Concluded from p. 898.} 


In the 12th century, when so great an impulse 
was given to the arts, we find the voice of the el. 
quent St. Bernard is raised against those mon- 
strous combinations of forms painted on the walls 
of churches ; monstrous centaurs, half men, spotted 
tigers; and he continues, “ you see under one 
head many bodies, and again in one body many 
heads. Here is discovered the tail of a serpent on 
a quadruped,” &c. ; and he observes, the whole day 
is occupied in admiring these things, rather than 
in meditating on the law of God. I should imagine 
that the grotesque figures common on Norman fonts 
are similar to those alluded to by this father. 
The improvement and advance in architecture 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries was accon- 
panied by a corresponding progress in the art of 


| painting and design, and our parochial as well a 
}our cathedral churches received as much decora- 


tion as expense and circumstances permitted; and 
thus it continued until the sixteenth century, whea 
one of the earliest acts of the Reformation in this 
country was the condemnation of paintings in 
churches: at this period they were covered with 
whitewash and defaced, and their places supplied 


with texts of scripture. 


Having thus given a general sketch of the his 
tory, I will now proceed to notice some convel- 


| tional peculiarities in the treatment of a few sub- 


jects. It must be remarked that these are of three 
kinds, viz. those derived from scripture and ap0- 


eryphal writings, biography of saints and illu 


trations of their miracles, and moral allegories: 


| the latter class are probably the most interesting. 


The first I shall notice is illustrative of the story of 
the rich man and Lazarus, which was a favourite sub- 
ject in relation to the doctrine of the resurrection: 
it was generally thus shewn. The centre and up- 
per part of the composition, a figure of the Deity, 
seated on a rainbow; in his lap a small figure: 
this was Lazarus in Abraham’s bosom. Imme- 
diately beneath is the pening mone ofa monster, 
the usual type of hell, in which is shewn the figue 
of the rich man, surrounded by demons who - 
tormenting him; while he, looking up — is 
Lazarus, significantly places his finger on . 
tongue. On one side is the death of Lazarus, ee 
habited in the garb ofa pilgrim, is extended 0 
the ground; an el deseends from above - “ 
ceive his soul, which, under the form of a chil a 
proceeding from his mouth. On the opposite : “ 
is the death of the rich man, whose soul is tal 
by a demon. 
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Among the earlier paintings in Winchester, a 
martyrdom of St. Catherine, an angel similarly re- 
ceives the soul from the dying martyr. This was 
in accordance with the doctrine of the church, that 
at the moment when martyrs expire in confessing 
the faith, angels carry to the bosom of God their 
victorious souls singing songs of triumph. 

A similar office in classic mythology was as- 
signed to the syrens, who, Plato says, breathe into 
expiring souls the love of heavenly and divine 
things, and the forgetfulness of mortal affairs; and 
also that they led the souls of the just to heaven 
with melodious songs. In the resurrection and 
the last judgment it is frequent to find a conten- 
tion with the angel and demon for the possession 
ofasoul; and the myth of soul-weighing is inti- 
mately connected with this subject, and was very 
frequently painted on the walls of our churches: 
the usual mode of representation was to place the 
scales in the hands of St. Michael; a small figure 
representing the soul in one basin containing his 
good deeds, and in the other the bad deeds; to 
this demons are constantly shewn as clinging with 
intention to weigh it down, and one seats himself 
on the end of the beam triumphantly sounding a 
horn. The Virgin is, however, frequently intro- 
duced as coming to the rescue, and casting a rosary 
among the good deeds; thus saving the soul. 
There are many miraculous relations of the salva- 
tion of souls by the intervention of the Virgin at 
the moment when it was found that the bad deeds 
greatly out-numbered the good: a very curious 
one is to be found in Mr. Wright’s St. Patrick's 
Purgatory. 

But the most interesting class of subjects are 
the moral allegories: of these some are particularly 
interesting. Human life is typified by a wheel 
which is usually divided into seven periods or 
ages; and it may not be out of place to give an 
example, by way of comparison with the well- 
known passage of our great poet. This instance 
Ihave derived from a ms. in the Arundel Collec- 
tion, British Museum, belonging to the early part 
ofthe fourteenth century. It consists of a series 
of subjects disposed in circles, ten in number, to 
which are affixed appropriate legends; these are 
placed at the termination of the spokes of the 
wheel, the centre of which is formed by the head 
of the Deity, surrounded by a nimbus, and this 
legend: I discern all things at once—I govern all 
by reason. The whole wheel is comprised within 
asquare, at each corner of which are four princi- 
pal estates of humanity. Infancy or childhood, 
shewn by a seated figure of a child about to rise. 
Manhood — a figure royally attired. Age —a 
figure leaning on a staff and looking back. And 
Decrepitude—an old man prostrate on the ground. 
The first of the ten circular compartments repre- 
sents the nurse: the analogy here with Shakspere 
will at once be: recognised. She is represented 
with a child in her lap before a fire, on which is a 
small pot or caldron: the legend around is, I am 
gentle and humble with milk from a pure nurse. 
The next,'subject ascending the wheel is a boy, 
holding a mirror in one hand, while he combs his 
hair with another: the legend is, Life worthy of 
the age is approved in the glass, The third is a 
youth holding a pair of scales, with this legend : 
( will never be uncertain—I measure age. The 
fourth shews a young man on horseback, with 
hawk on his fist, as enjoying the pleasures of field 
sports: the legend, Not the image of the glass, but 
life made joyful. I will here observe, the highest 
degree of pleasure is generally represented by the 
medieval artist as that which consists of hunting 
orhawking, The fifth, which occupies the summit 
of the wheel, indicates the height of the attainment 
of worldly power; itis therefore represented as a 
king: in Shakspere it is the justice, “with eye 
severe, and beard of formal cut:” the legend 1s, 

am king, I rule the age; the whole world is 
mine. The sixth is the first on the decline of the 
wheel, appropriate to the declining years of man. 
Itexhibits an old man with staff in left hand look- 





ing back as if with regret upon his past state: the 
legend is, I take to me a staff; almost known to 
death. The seventh, analogous to the “‘ last scene 
of all, which ends this strange eventful history,” 
shews an old and decrepit man, blind, and bending 
under the weight of his infirmities, with a staff in 
his right hand, and leaning with the other on the 
shoulder of a child who leads him: the legend is, 
Given up to decrepitude. Death will be to me. 

The periods of life are thus comprised in the 
seven divisions, but there are three others to com- 
plete the wheel; the eighth shews the old man on 
the bed of death, a doctor stands by his side, appa- 
rently more intent upon the praise of his nostrums 
than attending to his patient, he holds up a vial 
in his right hand: the legend is, Given up to in- 
firmity; I begin to fail. In the ninth, the scene 
has closed; a coffin is extended on a bier, and a 
priest is chanting the office of the dead: the le- 
gend is, I thought that I should live; life has 
deceived me. The tenth and last, the bottom of 
the wheel, shews the tomb, the last resting-place of 
humanity: the legend is, I am turned into dust; 
life has deceived me. This beautiful and very cu- 
rious instance, although not derived from a church 
decoration, illustrates. an allegory which was, with- 
out doubt, frequently painted upon our church walls, 
the painters of, and for the painting of which there 
are minute directions in the curious guide still 
used in the Greek church, differing from the above 
in a few details, but in principle is the same. 
Here the centre of the wheel is the Deity, as he 
who governs the revolving years of life; in the 
guide, however, the wheel is turned by night and 
day, a highly poetical idea, represented by the 
figures of two angels. 

The wheel of fortune bears a strong analogy to 
this allegory, and, although of classical origin, be- 
longs to church-decoration; and an interesting ex- 
ample was discovered about six years ago on the 
walls of Rochester Cathedral. Fortune was there 
shewn as a female crowned, standing in front of 
the wheel, which she governed with her right hand; 
figures were endeavouring to ascend the wheel; 
one was already seated on the summit, indicative 
of the height of worldly power; that part which 
represented the decline of fortune’s favour was de- 
faced. The Root of Jesse, a genealogical tree of 
our Saviour’s ancestry, is frequently met with; it 
consists of a tree springing from a reclining figure 
of the patriarch,with others, representing our 
Lord’s ancestry, disposed upon the spreading 
branches, with appropriate legends. This is some- 
times called the tree of life; in that case, however, 
instead of the patriarch Jesse at the root of the 
tree is a figure of St. John the Evangelist, holding 
a scroll, on which is written, I saw the tree of life 
bearing fruit. Arranged together on each side 
are the figures of St. Peter and St. Paul, the pro- 
phets Jeremiah, Moses, Daniel, and Ezekiel. The 
figure of Christ occupies the centre, extended on 
the cross, the penitent thief above on his right; 
and the apex of the composition is finished by the 
symbolic representation of the pelican feeding her 
young; an all to the passi 

The tree, as well as the wheel, is often made use 
of to illustrate allegory in medieval decoration ; 
but the one to which I have alluded is the most 
curious and interesting. 

Tt would be in vain for me to attempt, in a brief 
space, to give a complete idea of the numerous 
subjects in use in church decorations of the mid- 
dle ages; but I think I should be doing wrong 
not to mention one which belongs to the period 
immediately preceding the Reformation; I mean 
the “ Dance of Death.”- During the fourteenth 
century a very favourite subject was painted on 
the walls of churches, for the purpose of teaching a 
moral on thé4e¥vélling power of death: of this a re- 
cent. instances’ has been found on the walls of Bat- 
tle Ohurchij'in ‘Sussex. It usually exhibited three 
persons Of tank in discourse with three skeletons; 
the matterof'which had reference to the instability 
of worldly grandeur. From this morality, in the 








succeeding century, appears to have arisen the 
“Dance of Death :” this consisted of a series of 
figures, of all ranks and conditions, being con- 
ducted by Death, with whom they hold a dialogue, 
beginning with the pope. It is characterised by 
extreme satire and a certain degree of levity, both 
in the compositions and dialogues accompanying 
them. It is usual with many persons to consider 
Holbein as the inventor of this design, his name 
having been attached to a well-known series of 
etchings by Hollar; there is, however, some doubt 
whether he ever painted the subject at all, and, at 
any rate, that ascribed to him as decorating part 
of the Augustin monastery at Basle was executed 
many years previous to his time. 

I have thus endeavoured briefly to set before 
you a general view of the use of paintings in 
churches previous to the Reformation; but the 
subject is far too extensive to be comprised in a 
few words. All I can hope to have done is, to 
have shewn that sufficient interest attaches itself 
to the subject to induce all those who have it in 
their power to make at least a record of every dis- 
covery whenever such an opportunity presents 
itself. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
FRANCE. 
Paris, Oct. 20, 1846, 

Let us have some talk about Robert Bruce. Three 
years ago M. Leon Pillet, our Lumley, conversing 
with Rossini, was most pressing in his entreaties 
to obtain an opera for the Royal Academy of 
Music. The celebrated maestro answered him by 
a fin de non recevoir, as our attorneys have it. ‘* My 
dear fellow,” said he, “ my health is too indifferent 
to admit of my giving out anything new; but if you 
are desirous of representing a work of mine, I will 
point one out to you with which I intended to 
inaugurate the Italian Opera when { undertook 
its direction. ’Tis the Donna del Lago, which, 
notwithstanding the merits of some artistes, I was 
never enabled to see performed at the Italian Opera 
to my entire satisfaction. Of all my compositions 
this work stood most in need of the accessories of 
your numerous chorus, of your magnificent or- 
chestra, and of your superb scenic display. I was 
compelled to give up the idea because the opera 
did not then possess any artiste capable of taking 
the part of Malcolm. Now that you have Mad. 
Stolz, you may as well have the benefit of the 
work.” This latter sentence was worthy of Metter- 
nich himself, from the good understanding which, 
to the knowledge of the whole town, exists between 
the manager and the charming and passionate 
Rosine Stolz. Nevertheless, in consequence of 
circumstances independent of the will of those in- 
terested in the matter, the translation of the Donna 
del Lago was not “got up” three years ago. But 
M. Pillet, on his way through Bologna some months 
back, returned with the following promise, of 
which I beg you will notice the ambiguous form; 
this time the spirit of Machiavelli pervades: “I 
undertake,” said the maestro, “ to set to music an 
entirely new poem.” Who would not, from these 
words, imagine that new music is intended in the 
meaning? We were, in consequence, much sur- 

rised to see Rossini call to his aid a musician 

nown as the author of some fine melodies, What 
need had he of Niedermeyer to set to music any 
libretto; he, who can write a cavatina while at 
breakfast, or a duet while mendinghis pen? Then 
something was whispered about an arrangement, a 
pasticcio; and the letters which reach us from 
Bologna only confirm these disenchanting rumours. 

Rossini, they say, sees every day his collabora- 
teurs (M. Vaez, the author of the libretto, and 
M. Niedermeyer for the music)—he gives them 
lengthy audiences—congratulates himself upon 
seeing there is much unity in the generai colour, 
and unsparingly proscribes anything which would 
jar with the harmony of the composition. The 
changes and alterations to be made are all indi- 
cated by himself, and any novel intonation is re- 
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gulated after the qualities of the singers’ voices. 
He has given several detached pieces, which are 
not to be foundin any previous theatrical or other 
publication ; and, amongst others, a magnificent 
chorus, which has never been heard in Paris. 
“In short,” adds the correspondent (M. Vaez), 
‘Rossini entertains no doubt but that you will be 
satisfied with our work, which we have yesterday 
(July 9th, 1846) declared to be perfected and con- 
cluded.” 

From this it appears, as you may see yourself, 
that Rossini has not written music for an entirely 
new poem; but that MM. Niedermeyer and Gus- 
tave Vaez have arranged, for an entirely new 
poem, several musical compositions of Rossini; 
most of them inedited, some unknown in Paris, 
some forgotten; but not one being expressly 
written for the new libretto. 

On the whole, there is matter left for consola- 
tion. With the exception of Guillaume Tell, all 
the other works of Rossini represented at the 
Opera Frangais are nothing but pasiiccios : Moise, 
the Siége de Corinthe, the Comte Ory, have no other 
origin. And yet we have seen these “ arrange- 
ments,” these ‘“ rifacimenti,’’ cross the Alps a 
second time to elicit fresh applause in Venice, in 
Milan, in Naples, under titles which clearly indi- 
cated their real origin (“Il nuovo Maometto,” 
“Tl nuovo Mosé,” &c.): so there is little ground 
for apprehension in that quarter. As for the exe- 
cution, it is possible that it may not be so perfect 
as Rossini seems to anticipate for the Donna del 
Lago; la Diva Rosine has been subjected to the 
rude touch of inexorable Time. Lately, at Lyons, 
where she decided upon giving a few representa- 
tions, she found the echoes of the Rhone nowise 
favourable to her voice, the applause very limited, 
the feuilletons very censorious; and Ja favorite took 
to flight without redeeming all the promises she 
had ventured upon making to that unintelligent 
public. However, be this as it may, qui vivra, verra, 
or rather entendra, this Robert Bruce, which they 
are preparing with desperate activity. 

In the mean time, M. Dumas, pending his pre- 
parations for a tiger-hunt in Morocco, distributes 
the order of knighthood in the salons of Madrid. 
Here is the fact, as imported in Paris o1 the 
venerable wings of I! Tiempo, a Madrid journal : 

“ One evening (says that estimable paper), the 
celebrated writer M. Alex. Dumas met, in one of 
the Madrid circles, M. Ventura de la Vega; and, 
aware that the king of France had granted to the 
latter the cross of the Legion of Honour, he himself 
unfastened (himself, mark this) from his own but- 
ton-hole the cross he wore, and placed it on the 
breast of the Spanish writer.” 

Napoleon, Emperor of the French and King of 
Italy, has occasionally indulged in such facetia ; 
and the sincere admirers of his fame do not praise 
these theatrical exhibitions as the happiest efforts 
of his life; still had they a meaning. The heart 
on which was placed the imperial decoration might 
be considered as the heart of France herself, 
thoroughly personified by the idol of her worship. 
But M. Dumas, what does he represent ?—that 
enervated literature, mercantile and scheming, 
which has lowered France from her rank amongst 
writing and thinking nations. The ‘same day on 
which he thus decorated M. V. de la Vega, a Paris 
newspaper (the Commerce) was compelled to delay 
the publication of one of his novels (the Bdtard de 
Mauleon); the price of the purchase had been 
paid over to the author, but on the eve of leaving 
for Madrid he forgot to deliver the last chapter of 
his novel. A law-suit has begun between the 
journal, the publisher who had acted the inter- 
mediate part, and the celebrated writer M. Dumas, 
who prefers slaying tigers to redeeming his pledged 
word. He has, nevertheless, been the dupe him- 
self of one of the best mystifications ever thought 
of by an usurer. Ever in want of money, he went, 
previous to his departure, to a sort of Jew who, in 
exchange for the reddition of his dues as dramatic 
author, and the transfer of his treaties with news- 





papers and publishers, promised him some 30,000f. 
(12007.) ; ** but,” added this worthy fellow, ‘‘ out of 
this sum you will now only receive 15,000f. in specie : 
for the rest I will give you equivalent value in ster- 
ling paper, which you may ‘accept’ yourselfas such.” 
The bargain was concluded: the usurer produced 
the bank notes, which were pocketed forthwith by 
M. Alexandre Dumas. Next came the turn of the 
‘ sterling paper.’ The monied man pulls out of 
his sack a fat-looking portfolio, from the depth of 
which he draws out some twenty “ bills’ bought 
up at a wretchedly low figure, and bearing the 
signature of the celebrated novelist himself; who, 
recognising it, and finding himself fairly taken in, 
contented himself with saying with some bitterness : 
“ Oh! do you call this ‘ sterling paper?’ ”’ 

M. Frederic Soulié has produced at the Ambigu 
Comique a melodrama in eight tableaux: La Clo- 
serie des Genets (closerie is the Breton name for 
cottage, small farm). Although there is ia this 
play of enormous dimensions much that is un- 
likely and uselessly complicated, it will be reckoned 
amongst the best of this prolific writer. A witty 
critic, talking of the horrors with which it abounds, 
passes the foliowing strictures upon it: 

“Generally speaking, family secrets are promi- 
nent, indeed too prominent, in the melodramas of 
M. Soulié. Some people have a jaundiced eye, 
some blue-tinted optics; his view is ever mysterious. 
If a young girl, delicate and fair, pours out tea 
to you in an elegant drawing-room, he forthwith 
delights in shewing her in some hideous light ; the 
daughter of some valet, perchance, although she 
bears a great name, or secretly enamoured with 
a vagabond who is employed somewhere or other 
in the “ smashing”’ line. If you enter into direct 
conversation with a worthy gentleman, whose ve- 
nerable physiognomy, simple dress, candid waist- 
coat, and estimable golden spectacles, have won 
your confidence, straightways the terrible roman- 
cist approaches, and whispers in your ear that he 
is the hero of an unknown drama. He has un- 
consciously killed his father, sold his sister, sur- 
prised the confidence and framed the will of some 
old woman; or at the very least sold Tippoo-Saib 
to the English. As for that matron who goes about 
collecting subscriptions for the poor, and signs all 
circulars of charity sermons, beware of her! if 
you believe M. Fred. Soulié, all this pious sem- 
blance is fraudulently assumed, and this pretended 
“Mother of the Church” is or was a first-rate 
adulteress, besides that she has caused the equi- 
vocal disappearance of two or three little human 
beings who threatened by their illegitimate wailing 
to tarnish her reputation.” 

It is impossible to indicate better, or in a more 
biting strain, the strange “ practice”” which MM. 
Hugo, Soulié, Sue, &c., have substituted for the 
bequest of Aristotle. 

En revanche, chaste Albion has sent us some 
men and women whose trade it is to exhibit them- 
selves, every evening, in all the nudity allowed by 
our police regulations, to 2000 enchanted spec- 
tators. This exhibition, called here “ Tableaux 
Vivants,”draws every nighta bumper in theimmense 
playhouse of Port St. Martin. I fancy I read in 
the Lit. Gaz. that English audiences had deemed 
exceptionable the public exhibition of masculine 
forms and feminine attractions too incompletely 
veiled. True it is, that here the authorities have 
stipulated for petticoats, which were not enforced in 
your Hall of Rome. Be this as it may, nothing is 
less chaste than the curiosity to which your 
clowns, men and women, have appealed. Every- 
body admits this, everybody raises the hue and cry, 
and everybody goes there. 





ORIGINAL, 
AND CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE. 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION, 
WHETHER our style is mending at home or not, it 
is needless to inquire, since the prevailing popu- 
larity of the low facetious and philanthropic revo- 
lutionary affords abundant proof that we have 





reached the zenith of periodical literature. By 
on the other side of the globe, they have as yet got 
only about as far as Ossian on their way to per. 
fection; though the subjoined quotations from , 
Maorie journal, edited by New Zealand mission. 
aries, will shew that they are on the high road t 
the higher development! 

“The wind is from the north; at the head anj 
stern of the canoe, the current is rapid, we cay 
make no progress. Our beautiful island is not ye, 
restored to, or to be seen in, its former state. 

‘“‘ Darkness is the covering of the Bay of Islands, 
The sun shines on that place with faint light. The 
Tui is silently perched on the blossoms of the 
Kowhai. The fruit of the Koroi is concealed by 
the wings ofa pigeon! The warbling birds of the 
morning are sitting solitary among the branches 
of the trees. 

‘‘ The waters of the marshes of Ohaeawni are ris. 
ing, but they are unheeded; their owners are in 
the dust. The water-springs of Mawe are bub. 
bling forth, but no one will drink ; they are defiled 
with blood. Alas, what sorrow fills me on account 
of the haunts of my friends being overrun with 
gore! ‘The day succeeds the night, neither day 
nor night a ray of comfort yields—my tears inces- 
sant flow.’ 

‘These people who lift the gun are sitting here 
and there. Waka, Macquarie, Te Toonui, Moses 
Tawhi, and some of the Rarawa are at the Waimate, 
The soldiers are also there. There are many to 
make war upon these, but the fate of the warrior is 
to come. 

“ Heki is at Hikurangi, he has six hundred men, 
so it is reported. Kawiti is at Ruapekapeka, it is 
said he has six hundred men. Pene Taui is at 
Otaua, it is said that he has one hundred men, but 
some of his fighting-men are concealed in the bush, 

“‘It is impossible to say what the ends of these 
things will be ; much blood has been spilt already, 
and probably there will be much more. 

“ At times the clouds become darkened, the scud 
flies swiftly. The north-west wind, which shatters 
the canoe, blows; the surface of the sea is agitated, 
the waves arise like mountains pointing their sun- 
mits to the skies; but when all the heavens are 
filled, the wind ceases, the light shines, and the 
sea becomes calm. 

“So with this war, it will go on for a number of 
years; it will come to an end, darkness will again 
be dispelled, and peace will again be restored. The 
guns will be placed in a corner. The ko (native 
implement for digging), will be heard where the 
warriors danced, and the ramrods will be converted 
into fish-hooks to catch whapuka.” 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 
WHAT SHALL BE THE END OF THESE THINGS! 


Wuen another life is added 
To the heaving turbid mass ; 
When another breath of being 
Stains creation’s tarnished glass ; 
When the first cry, weak and piteous, 
Heralds long-enduring pain, 
And a soul from non-existence 
Geetags, that ne’er can die again; 
When the mother’s passionate welcome 
Sorrowlike bursts forth in tears, 
And the sire’s self-gratulation 
Prophecies of future years— 
It is well we cannot see 
What the end shall be. 


When across the infant-features 2 
Trembles the faint dawn of mind; ™ 
When the heart looks from the windows «*_ 
Of the eyes that were so blind ; {wl 
When the incoherent murmurs 
Syllable each swaddled thought, a 
To the fond ear of affection e 
With a boundless promise fraught, ) ha 
Kindling great hopes for to-morrow 
From that dull uncertain ray, 
As by glimmering of the twilight 
Is foreshewn the perfect day— 
It is well we cannot see 
What the end shall be. 


When the boy upon the threshhold 
Of his all-comprising home 
Parts aside the arm maternal 
That enlocks him ere he roam; 
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When the canvass of his vessel 
Flutters to the favouring gales, 
Years of solitary exile 
Hid behind its sunny sails ; 
When his pulses beat with ardour, 
And his sinews stretch for toil, 
And a hundred bold emprises 
Lure him to that eastern soil— 
It is well we cannot see 
What the end shall be. 


When the youth beside the maiden 
Looks into her credulous eyes ; 
When the heart upon the surface 
Shines too happy to be wise; 
He by speeches less than gestures 
Hinteth what her hopes expound, 
Lees out the waste hereafter 
ike enchanted garden-ground : 
He may palter—so do many, 
She may suffer—so must all; 
Both may yet, world disappointed, 
This lost hour of love recall— 
It is well we cannot see 
What the end shall be. 
When the altar of religion 
Greets the expectant bridal pair ; 
When the vow that lasts till dying 
Vibrates on the sacred air ; 
When man’s lavish protestations 
Doubt of after-change defy, 
Comforting the frailer spirit 
Bound his servitor for aye ; 
When beneath love’s silver moonbeams 
Many rocks in shadow sleep 
Undiscovered till possession 
Shews the dangers of the deep— 
It is well we cannot see 
What the end shall be. 
Whatsoever is beginning 
That is wrought by human skill, 
Every daring emanation 
Of the mind’s ambitious will ; 
Every first impulse of passion, 
Gush of love, or twinge of hate; 
Every launch upon the waters, 
Wide horizoned by our fate ; 
Every venture in the chances 
Of life’s sad, oft desperate, game, 
Whatsoever be our motive, 
Whatsoever be our aim— 
It is, well we cannot see 
What the end shall be. 
E. A. H. 0. 








VARIETIES. 

Lyceum.—On Thursday a farce called Mrs. Harris 
was brought out here, of which all we will say is, 
that it had been better to have left that lady to the 
mysterious incognita in which Mr. Dickens so 
humorously wrapt her. Mr. Keeley had a part 
repeating his Mrs. Gamp ; but there were passages 
so broad that we could not help being surprised at 
their escaping the most free licenser, or the imme- 
diate censure of the most indulgent audience. 

The Olympic Theatre.—Of this theatre we can 
only speak by report. It has been opened by Mr. 
George Bolton, an amateur enthusiast in the dra- 
matic line; and the Hunchback has been produced, 
with the leading parts cast into competent hands. 
Mr. Henry Betty and Mrs. Lacy acquit themselves 
most efficiently in the principal characters; and 
the play and the company boast, besides, the ta- 
lents of Mrs. Gordon, Mrs. C. Jones, Mr. Lacy, 
Mr. Wilkinson, and Mr. Bolton himself. There 
isa burlesque and ballet which, we hear, afford 
considerable entertainment. 

Harveian Medical Society.—The following gen- 
tlemen have been elected officers of this society 
for the current session :—Presidexts : T. Hodgkin, 
M.D.; A. Anderson, Esq., M.A. Hon. Sec.: C. 
J, Hara, M.D. Treasurer: W. Stroud, M.D. 
Council : J. H. Bennet, M.D.; W. Camps, M.D.; 
C. J. Langmore, Esq. 

The Electric Telegraph works successfully between 
New York and Buffalo, a distance of 507 miles. 

Robert Burns.—A diary of the poet’s last ser- 
Vices in the excise has just come to light in Scot- 
land (Elgin Courier), and furnishes the following 
interesting notes of his closing days. From its 
entries it appears, that from October 1795 to the 
January following he was confined to his house. 
He is shortly after (5th of March) stated to be in 
declining health. Rheumatism and loss of appe- 
tite, deprived of refreshing sleep, and in dejected 
spirits, form a summary of the imprints of death; 





and about this time, writing to Thomson he says, 
“T close my eyes in misery, and open them with- 
out hope.” Only four months from the date of Col- 
lector Melville’s diary, viz. on the 2lst of July 
1796, the immortal Ploughman died. 

Sir W. Scott’s Tomb in Dryburgh Abbey.—A mas- 
sive tombstone, shaped as a double sarcophagus, 
for the last resting-place of Sir Walter Scott and 
his lady, has been completed, of beautiful red Peter- 
head granite (7 feet long, 6} broad), and is about 
to be placed on their contiguous graves in Dryburgh 
Abbey. On one compartment is inscribed : 

“ Sir WALTER Scott, Baronet, 
Died Sept. 21, a.p, 1832.” 
And on the other: 
“ Dame CHARLOTTE MARGARET CARPENTER, 
wife of 
Sir Watter Scort, of Abbotsford, Baronet, 
Died at Abbotsford May 15, a.p. 1826.” 

Fulcher’s Ladies’ Memorandum-Book and Poetical 
Miscellany for 1847 anticipates our Christmas- 
coming, as usual, with ite convenient arrange- 
ments, neat embellishments, and poetical contri- 
butions (among which are those of Mr. Fulcher 
himself), which might grace works of larger size 
and pretensions. Enigmas and charades we can 
tell nothing about ; but the almanac and the me- 
moranda pages, &c. appear to be of the right sort. 

Gun-Cotton.—All the world are setting-up to be 
gun-cotton makers now; and the only question is 
as to the greatest explosive power among the 
nitric acid, and the nitric with different portions 
of sulphuric acid manipulators. It is now further 
stated that hemp-flax, old cotton, or linen-rags, 
old paper or ropes, or probably most vegetable 
substances may be converted, like the cotton 
(though we should not think so conveniently), into 
explosive powers. 

Meteorology.—Prof. Sliefel of Carlsruhe has in- 
stituted a meteorological comparison, going back a 
number of years, from which he states that the last 
summer was, for heat, brightness, and dryness, 
superior to any since 1779; that the vintage is 
consequently very fine; and that there is no cause 
to apprehend aught but a temperate winter. The 
Professor thinks'the inference of a severe season 
drawn from the early flight of migratory birds is 
founded on erroneous data. 

Photography.—Messrs. Lefebvre and Foucault 
recommend three times the quantity of bromine to 
the ordinarily iodised plate, instead of the pro- 
portion commonly employed. In short, that the 
iodised plate should be dosed with bromine until 
it becomes of a deep blueish violet hue. 

Major Bevan, the author of Wild Sports in India, 
has fallen a sacrifice to his love of the shase, having 
been killed by the accidental discharge of a gun 
whilst on an excursion in the county of Clare. 

Lord Rosse’s Telescope.—The story about the 
attempt to destroy Lord Rosse’s glass has been 
contradicted. It is only a fool-hoax instead of a 
fool-act. 

Mr. John Rowbotham, F.R.A.S., §c., whose name 
has very often been associated with warm praise in 
the Literary Gazette as the author of many useful 
works for education, as well as for others of a higher 
class, explanatory of, and assistant to, scientific 
studies, died on the 16th, at Walworth, in his 54th 
year. His life was one of indefatigable labour, and 
his reward was subsistence, if not poverty; for he 
has left a widow and @ large family without provi- 
sion to deplore his loss. 

Mr. G. H. Harrison, a painter in water-colours, 
is in the obituary of the week. He had long en- 
dured a lingering illness. 

The Edinburgh Evening Courant (October 19th) 
among the list of births and marriages announces, 
“ To-morrow, a favourite comedy, with the operetta 
of ——No.” 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
Mr. Tait, the eminent publisher of Edinburgh, the Ma- 
zine bearing whose name has made it more generally 
oon as connected with able literature, has issued a 
preparatory farewell (for next year) to the public, Mr. 





Tait’s connexion with business is coeval with our Lite- 
rary Gazette, about thirty years ; and we are glad that he 
can, after that period, seek the otium of honourable and 
successful exertion. Booksellers will beat authors; and 
we question if the. most gifted writer in his Magazine 
(which will now come into the market) could enable him- 
self to retire on a moderate provision after a century of 
toil. We do not, therefore, envy those who have pros- 
pered, and deserved to prosper, in any path of literary 
enterprise; and cordially wish our contemporary many 
years of health and enjoyment. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Burns’s Principles of Christian Philosophy, fep. 6s. 64.— 
Marryat’s Settlers in Canada, new edit. in 1 vol. fep. 7s. 6d. 
—Letters to My Unknown Friends, fep. 6s. 6¢. — Hart’s 
Elementary Treatise on Hydrostatics and Hydrodynamics, 
8vo, 6s. 6d. — Liebig’s Animal Chemistry, Part 1., 8vo, 3d 
edition, 6s. 6d. — Arnold's (Rev. T. K.) Cornelius Nepos, 
Part I. 2d edit. 4s.—Burton’s (G.) Chronology of Stamford, 
fep. 8vo, 5s.—The Potato Epidemic, and its probable Con- 
sequences, by N. Niven, 12mo, sewed, 6¢d.— Murphy (E.) 
on Agricultural Grasses, 12mo, sewed, 1s. — Chambers’s 
Miscellany, Vol. XIII. 12mo, ls.—Irish Geology : an Out- 
line of the Science of Geology, by T. Antesell, 18mo, sewed, 
6d.—Memoirs of M‘Cheyne, by Bonar, post 8vo, new edit. 
5s.—James’s Christian Fellowship, new edit. abridged, ls.— 
Derval’s (F.) Reasons for refusing to continue a Member 
of the Church of Rome, 12mo, 4s.—Caldwell’s Pocket- 
Diary for 1847, tuck, 2s.—Parry’s (Mrs.) Young Chris- 
tian’s Sunday-Evening, 2d Series, ‘‘ The Gospels,” 2d edit. 
12mo, 9s. 6¢.—The Old Man’s Rambles, new edit. 12mo, 
4s.—Adcock’s Engineer’s Pocket-Book for 1847, tuck, 6s.— 
A Treatise on Mental Arithmetic, by Rev. J. Stern, 18mo, 
2s.—The Stars and the Earth; or, Thoughts on Space, 
Time, and Eternity, 18mo, 1s.—Greener on Gunnery, new 
edit. 8vo, 14s.—Somer’s Selections from the Modern 
French Poets, 8vo, 10s. 6d.—Tales and Sketches of the 
Irish Peasantry, by Carleton, illustrated by Phiz, 8vo, 
7s. 6d. —Cressingham ; or, the Missionary, fep. 2s. — Col- 
ton Green, by Rev. W. Gresley, 18mo, 2s. 6d.—Geological 
Observations on South America, by C. Darwin, 8vo, 12s.— 
Brock’s Doctrines of the Church, fep. ls. 6d.—Sir Walter 
Scott’s Prose Works, 2 vols. 8vo, People’s Edition, 10s. 
per volume. — Memoirs of Music, : Hon. Roger North, 
4to, half-bd. 15s.— Examples of the Processes of the Dif- 
ferential and Integral Calculus, collected by D. F. Gre- 
gory, M.A., 2d edit. 8vo, 18s. — The Book of Entertaining 
Knowledge, fep. 6s.—Fisher’s Drawing-Room Scrap-Book 
for 1847, 12. ls.—Ditto Juvenile ditto for 1847, 8s.—English- 
woman’s Family-Library, Vol. VI. Ellis’s Wives of Eng- 
land, 5s.—Fisher’s Gallery of Scriptural Engravings, edited 
by Kitto, Vol. I. 4to, 12s.—New-Year’s Day; a Winter- 
Tale, by Mrs. Gore, fep. 5s.\—My Sunday-School Class, by 
J. F. Sergeant, 18mo, 2s. 6¢d.—Curiosities of Modern Travel 
for 1847, 12mo, 5s.— Mee’s (Miss) Crochet explained and 
illustrated, 2d Series, square, 5s. 6d.—Tyrwhitt’s Summary 
of the Laws of Modern Pleading, 12mo, 25s. — Ollendorff’s 
Key to French, 8vo, 2d edit. 7s:—Popular Library : History 
of India; by Keightley, Part I. 8vo, 2s.6d.—Ditto: Mignet’s 
Antonio Perez, 8vo, 2s. 6¢d.—The Priest’s Companion, 18mo, 
2s. 6d.—The Solicitor’s Diary for 1847, 8vo, 2s. 6d.—Lums- 
den’s Family Expenditure, &c. for 1847, 4to, sewed, 2s, 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


&¢> We would repeat to subscribers our request that 
they would lose no time (after the autumnal interruptions) 
to give orders for the completion of their sets of the Lile- 
rary Gazette. Notwithstanding the provision made (as 
formerly stated) to meet the increase of circulation, in 
consequence of the enlargement of the sheet and reduc- 
tion of the price, we are already embarrassed by the 
scarcity of several Nos.; and it will greatly facilitate our 
plan and diminish our expenses to have an early intima~- 
tion of the supply wanted. We take the liberty to remind 
our friends that the value of a work like this is hardly so 
much felt by desultory weekly reading as when stored in 
volumes for reference in after years. ogee 

We know nothing about epithems or spongio pilines. 

We thank “ A. D. T.” for his hint, but do not think the 
present a likely time to stir in it. 

Erratum.—In our last No. two verses of the “ Song,of 
the Iron Gnome,” by Richard Johns, not Jones, as printed, 
were incorrectly given in our column of “ Original Poetry.” 
We regret to say this little poem had been in type more 
than twelve months, and was overlooked, but not revised. 
In the meantime, as we have just been informed, it has 
appeared in the Nautical Standard, the author being weary 
of our tardiness, having sent it to that journal. 

But the murderer, man, with impetuous hand, 

Would drag us to light, and we blushed at the day 

While his blows made us forge him a warrior’s brand 

To temper in blood, at a coming affray. 


Yes, then did we shrink at the dread voice of man; 
But now as we hear him we answer his shout: 
The tyrant is tamed—let him fashion and plan, 
And gladly we'll work every mighty scheme out. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
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33 Cockspur Street, 82 Strand, 34 Royal Exchange. 


R. HENDRIE, 
Perfumer to Her Majesty, 12 Tichborne Street, London, 


ENDRIE’ s OLD BROWN WINDSOR 

AP, so long celebrated for improvement, sag cept vo yon 

o ss pert ni ia Perfume: : niet alata r4 labelled with Perkinss 
steel plate of Windsor Castle. 


A variety of highly perfumed Soap Tablets, Sand Balls, &¢., prepared 
without angular corners. 
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On the 2d of b lished 


price 6s. 
HE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW. 
NovemBER.—No, XI. 





CONTENTS: 
I. LINGARD’S ANGLO-SAXON CHURCH. 
II. The ROXBURGHE BALLADS, 
III. SAVAGE LANDOR’S WORKS, 
IV. STERLING’S PHILOSOPHY of TRADE. 
V. SCOTCH NATIONALITY. 
VI. ENGRAVING 
VIL. ITALY. 
VIII. Captain SMITH and Dr. NICHOL on CELESTIAL 
OBJECTS. 
TX. RELIGION, in its RELATION to POLITICS. 


Edinburgh: W. P. Kennedy. London: Hamilton, Adams, andCo, 
Dublin: J. M‘Glashan, 


CHAMBERS EDUCATIONAL COURSE.— 
A Series of LATIN CLASSICS, for use in Schools, is win, Fond 
Text, wee L. 


the above Course, from the most roved T: MITZ, 
eee R.S.E., Rector of the High School, Shag iy Work, Shieh will 
erate price as the Volumes 

‘W. and R. Chambers, Edinburgh; Wm. 8. Orr, 147 Strand, London. 
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NDIA AND | LONDON LIFE ASSURANCE 
MPANY, 17 ——— nar 
Kenned 
Sy tare agate Eo Sone 9 Deputy Chairman. 
INVALID LIVES ASSURED; also, 
Select Lives, —including the Lives of Naval and Metta Officers 
proceeding to or resident in India, or other parts of the World 


INDIAN RATES OF PREMIUM MUCH LOWER THAN IN ANY 
EXISTING COMPANY. 


Impaired state of health admitted in Policies on Invalid Lives. 
Annual Premium for £100. Half Premium Table. 











First Seven | Remaind 


Florentine History. 
On the 2d of November will be —— in small 8vo, price 9s. cloth, 


LORENTINE HISTORY, from the Earliest 


Authentic Records to the Accession of Ferdinand the Third, Grand 
Duke of Tuscany. 


By Captain HENRY EDWARD NAPIER, R.N. 
To be completed in Six Monthly Volumes, 
Edward Moxon, 44 Dover Street. 





New Work by Boz. 


On the 30th inst. (to leted in 20 Monthly Parts, uniform with “ Mar- 
tin Ch sheeted, c.), price ls,, the Second Number of 


DEALINGS with the FIRM of DOMBEY 
‘ and SON, 


Wholesale, Retail, and for Exportation. 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 
With Illustrations by HABLOT K. BROWNE. 
London : Bradbury and Evans, Whitefriars, 
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GEORGE N. WRIGHT, M.A., Manager. 


EARD’S COLOURED 
PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS, at 
- King William Street, City; 
4 Parliament Street, Westminster; and the 
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“ A great improvement has been effected by the Patentee.”—Times. 
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LITERATURE J AND ART. 
RCH EOLOGICAL IN INSTITUTE of GREAT 


BRITAIN and IRELAND. 


The next MONTHLY oy EO of the Subscribing Members will be 
held on painay, Nov. 6, at the Rooms of the Institution of Civil Engi- 
neers, 25 Great George S ‘estminster. 


oe will vantage wee ovine in —— 
various processes of embossing and chasing, 
The Chair will be taken at 4 o'clock. 

Members who cannot personally ane are invited to forward for exhi- 
sajects specimens which they may consider as likely to illustrate the 
sul 

I Institute A 
Attendance from it to oo daily. 
T. HUDSON TURNER, Secretary. 
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BOOKS IN THE PRESS, 


On October 31st, post 8vo, 2s, 6d. 
IR FRANCIS HEAD’S ROUGH NOTES of 
Forming No. 38 of the 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 








In a few days, 2 octavo vols. of 
BONAPARTE LETTERS and 
DESPATCHES, Secret, Confidential, and Official. 

From the Originals in his Private Cabinet. 
Saunders and Otley, Conduit Street. 


THE 





On November Ist, fep. 8vo, with 20 Woodcuts, 2s. 


LLUSTRATIONS of EATING: displaying the 


Omnivorous oe of Man, and exhibiting the Natives of various 
Countries at Feeding-time, 


‘By a BEEF-EATER. 


Also, in royal 12mo, with plates, cloth 5s, 
T# E DRUIDICAL TEMPLES of WILT. 
SHIRE ELUCIDATED. By the Rev. DUKE, of Amesbury. 
J, R. Smith, 4 Old Compton Street, Soho, London. 








BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY, 


HE QUARTERLY R REVIEW, No. CLVI, 
is just published. 
ConTENTs. 
I, FORTIFICATIONS of PARIS. 
II. Lord NUGENT’S TRAVELS in GREECE, 
Ill. The SPANISH LADY’S LOVE. 
IV. CONSTANTINOPLE in the FOURTH CENTURY. 
V. Dr. HOOK on EDUCATION of the PEOPLE. 
VI. COLOGNE CATHEDRAL. 
VII. General NOTT in AFFGHANISTAN. 
VIII, HOCHELAGA—and Sir F. B. HEAD’S EMIGRANT. 
IX. CLOSE of Sir ROBERT PEEL’S ADMINISTRA- 
TION. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Royal 8vo, sewed, price 2s. Gd., The 
CORRELATION of PHYSICAL FORCES. 
By W. R. GROVE, Esq., M.A., F.R.S. 

London: $, Highley, 52 Fleet Street. 





In small 8vo, price 6s. cloth, 
HE COUNTRY HOUSE: and other Poems. 
By JAMES PRIOR, F.S.A., M.R.I.A., &c., 
Author of ** The Life of Barke,” ** Life of Goldsmith,” &c. 
London: Chapman and Hall, 186 Strand. 





October Ist, price 6s. 


FV eevoay wesmeni HOMCZOPATHY, PHRE- 


ee sgt MESMERISM.—Articles on pong subj appeared 
in the October Number of the “ British and Review.” 


mated by Jen Sennen, mone. 
London: John Churchill, Princes Street, Soho. 





——. 
WARD AND CO., 27 PATERNOSTER Roy. 


Now ready, in 8vo, 7e. 6d. cloth, 
THE PRE-ADAMITE EARTy, 


By J. mannan D. ve 





By the same Author, Tenth Thousand, greatly enlarged, cloth, 75, Gi., 
The GREAT TEACHER;; or, Characteristic, 
of our Lord’s Ministry. 
Fifth Edition, foolseap 8vo, price 2s, 6d. cloth, 
MENTAL DISCIPLINE: Hints on the Culii. 
vation of Intellectual and Moral Habits. By H. F. BURDER, D.D, 
Second Edition, price 


Sixpence, 
METHODISM AS IT IS. Reprinted from the 


“ Eclectic Review,” for August. 
Ward and Co., 27 Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, price 1s. 


Mest IMPORTANT ERRORS ji, 
eee Bight ,BLRCTRIETE. and MAGNETISM, pointed oy 
and seer and the a of E slectri icity, and the Polarity of the 
Magnetic Needle, d for a 
By a FELLOW of the “ROYAL SOCIETY. 
James Ridgway, Piccadilly; and ull Booksellers. 








Price One Shilling each, Illustrated by Leecr, 

© anne TADPOLE 

By ALBERT SMITH. 

A Se hed. with the ® of Parts I. and II. is a ready,—Part III. will te 

publi ag: on the 3lst inst. Orders received by aii 

wand N d gh ‘ae United Kingdom. 

*,* Advertisements and Bills for this Work a be forwarded to the 

Publishers on or before Tuesday next, the 27th inst 


Richard Bentley, New idingiens Street. 











The celebrated ay of * The Spy,” “ The Pilot,” 
* The Rover,” Sc. $c. 
be future Numbers ot 
ENTLEY’S MISCELLANY 
will a . New Romance of the Sea, by 
ee Bergeon R, 


Author of “ The spy yng &c., w ss ‘ten expressly for this Publication, 
, 


“CAPTAIN SPIKE; or, The Islets of the Gulf.” 


The epee | will also contain Stories and other attractive Articles 
trom the nyo a ation fot Th Writers of the day, namely: The 
— —— Phe henge 3 in sma Albert’ — 
‘aylor, Sale Cae Gasteloy W &c. The ne 

published = Log "Stat inst ‘ost. a and il be Illustrated ~ 

Legcn, with a fine Portrait of » Duchess of Marlbo- 

rough, an original painting. 

Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, 





Sir Francis Head's New Work. 
Post 8vo, 1%s. 


T H E EMIGRANT 
is NOW READY. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Price 2s. 6d. ‘ 
ULCHER’S LADIES’ MEMORANDUM 
BOOK, and POETICAL MISCELLANY, for 1817. 


“ The Sudbury Pocket-Book continues to be one of the best and most 
conyenient extant.”—Literary Gazette. 


London; Suttaby and Co,; and all Booksellers. 


JOYCE’S DIALOGUES. 
BY DR. GREGORY AND MR. WALKER. 
The only complete Edition, fep., 6s. cloth lettered, 
CIENTIFIC DIALOGUES: intended for the 

and E of Young People; in which the firt 
principles of Natural and Experimental Philosophy are fully explained. 
By the Rev. J. JOYCE. 
by 0. GREGORY, LL.D., F.R.A.S. 
A New Edition, containi the recent Additions to Science, by ¢.¥. 
A ae of the Flectricat Society, &c. &c,; and illustrated by 10 





With Additions and 





eens or and Co.; Baldwin and Co.; Whittaker and Co.; H. 
Bohn; Smith, Elder, and Co.; Houlston and Co. 
bf Loy ‘and Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 


Of whom may be had, 18mo, 2s. 6d. half bound, 
A COMPANION to the SCIENTIFIC 


DIALOGUES; containing a complete Set of Questions, and other Exerciss, 
for the Examination of Pupils, 





In 1 vol. post 8vo, price 7 * 6d., a New Work, of singular and varied 
interest, entitled 


TRAY LEAVES from a FREEMASON’S 
NOTE-BOOK. 
By a SUFFOLK RECTOR. 


ConTENTs. 

Sir William Webb Follett in Early Life.—The Soldier Mason.—The Anti- 
Masonic Vicar. he Curse of Talent, Edmund Kean and Dr. Lant Car 
ter.—Canning in Retirement—A Mason's Home, Newstead Abbey; 
Va. H. the late Duke of Sussex caren Colonel Wildman.—A Grand Master's 
Ancestral Halla, Hast and Donnington.—Nidus Passerum, or the “ Spar- 

rowe’s Nest” at I; —A ‘Mason in High Places, ww Oe swold. 
A Literary Soiree, Seevedusing Sir W. Scott, Maturin, L. M. Hawkins, the 
Misses Porter, Gifford, alton, Sir T. Lawrance, &¢.—The Foreiga Sor. 
ceress and the British’ Sta’ an.—The on Mason.—The Measure 
pase out to others meted cy us ayy —A. Sovereign, a Lady in Wait tings 
and a Secret.—Liston, or the Melancholy of Mirth.—The late Rev. a4 

Lynam and the Prizes & ¥.. eanerielt a Dozen Words about ¢ 

Poor.—The True Polioy of 


London : = ‘aon, 314 High Holborn. 
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Price 7s. 6d. in boards, 


gS AY S_ and LECTURES. 
By the late Rev. 4 ee 
professor of Mora! Philosophy in University of Oxford. 
Oxtord: William Graham. at Rivingtons. 





In 12mo, price 8s. 6d., the Fourth Edition of 
MANUAL of the RUDIMENTS of 
THEOLOGY: containing an +" aiionet of Seslina’s Elements ; 

jn Analysis of Lae a Evidences ; mary Creed ; 
Brief Exposit ion of the Thirty-Nine Bee chiefly i Burnet ; 
eo Matters ith Jewish Rites and Cere- 
monies Ses Se-  te Rev, J.B. SMITH, D.D. 
of Christ’ 's College, Cambridge; Head Siaster of Horncastle Grammar Schoo!, 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 
Also, by the same Author, 
}, A COMPENDIUM of RUDIMENTS in 


Y¥: containing a Digest of Butler’s Analogy; an Epitome of 
Tene Pentateuch; = an Analysis of Newton on the Prophecies. 





Sin amo, Second Radi 


2A DIGEST. of. HOOKER’S ECCLESIAS- 


TICAL POLITY. In 12mo, 9s. 





Second Volume of Mr. Evans's Sermons. 
In small 8vo, price 6s., the Second Volume of 
AROCHIAL SERMONS, preached in the 
P’ Parish Church of Heversham, W' 
By the Rev. nanan een. EVANS, -D. De Mise: =e 
al , Cambridge; a uthor o! ce ‘01 
Late Fellow of Te acne? « Bishopric of Souls,” &c. ad 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place, 
Of whom may be had, 
VOLUME the FIRST. Second Edition. 6s. 
Also, by the same Author, 


J The BISHOPRIC of SOULS. Third Edi- 


2 A DAY in the SANCTUARY. 4s. 6d. 
3 The MINISTRY ofthe BODY. [Jn the press. 


National Education in France. 
In post 8vo, price 6s. 6d., the Secund Edition of 
DIARY in FRANCE; mainly on Topics 
concerning Education and the Church. 


By ee oe bg cw ate D.D. 
Canon of St. Peter's, Westmins'! 


Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Wasssteo Place. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
1. THEOPHILUS ANGLICANUS; or, In- 


struction for the Young Student ————s the Church, and our own 
ay Fourth Edition. 8s. 


2, DISCOURSES on PUBLIC EDUCATION. 
Gia. 








Early Education. 
In small 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 
ARLY INFLUENCES. 
By the Author of “ Truth without Prejudice.” 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 
Of whom may be had, 


TRUTH WITHOUT PREJUDICE. Third 


Faition, 3s. 6d. 





Mr. Palmer's Examination of Mr. Newman’s Theory. 
In 8vo, price 9s. 6d., Part I. of 
HE DOCTRINE of DEVELOPMENT and 


_ CONSCIENCE CONSIDERED, in relation to the Evidences of Chris- 
tianity and of the Catholic System. In Two Parts. 


By the Rev. WILLIAM PALMER, M.A. 
Author of “ Origines Liturgice.” 


Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 
*,* The CONCLUDING PART is in preparation. 





In 2 vols. 8vo, price 11. 4s, 
HE GATE of PROPHECY; being the Reve- 
ih f poy =< some Theologi and Hi -d 
Dad ae Zechariah = 3" an : arious Prophecies ot Isaiah, Packie 


By — BROWN gy <a M.A. 
Curate of Brompton, M jlesex. 


“ He that will understand the old prophets must begin bag this."— 
Also, by the same Author. ita cize 
l. PHILOSOPHY and RELIGION CONSI- 


DERED in their MUTUAL BEARINGS. 8vo, 12s. 


2. The VOW of the GILEADITE; a Lyric 


Narrative. Small 8vo, 5s. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 








CAI 
Meagson's Instructions for the Clergy.—Sixth Edition. 

In 8vo, price 1%s., the Sixth Edition of 
pe for the USE of CANDIDATES 
wg rently ORDERS, and of the PAROCHIAL sy a a Or- 
o Pear aeinenction, Plaralities, Res atoamk — 
By Ray od! HODGSON, M.A.” 
to His Grace the Arc’! bishop of Canterbury. 





Edition Contains many 





in of 
Acts of Parliament pamed stmee since the last Edition (1858); including a com- 


wers enabli ag eer to provide 
fous and fnotractons for he Gran if Leases of Glebe nds 
and ther fn x w read sdditions of importance to the Clergy 


Rivingtons, St, ‘Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 


NEW WORK BY M. A. TITMARSH. 
DEDICATED, BY —— TO THE MULLIGAN, OF BALLYMULLIGAN. 
In D ber will be p hed, strongly recommended for Holiday use, 


MRS. PERKIN S8’S SA 
Containing Portraits and Characters of some of the principal Persouages there. 


This party created so great a sensation in Pocklington Square and the rest of the world of fashion, 
that a chronicle of the proceedings cannot but be desirable. 
Mr. MicHaEL ANGELO TITMARSH has, therefore, been engaged to execute in the highest style of 
art portraits of the distinguished guests of Mrs. Perkins, and has been able to add particulars hitherto 
entirely unknown regarding the lives of this select portion of the Aristocracy. Some of these disclosures 
will be likely to create a tremendous sensation in certain circles. 

The Nositity anp GENTRY present at the ball will be glad to have a durable memento of that 
charming festival; while such of the public as don’t go to balls, being not genteel enough or too lazy, 
will here have an opportunity of witnessing a most elegant entertainment at their own fireside. 





London: CHAPMAN and HALL, 186 Strand. 
MURRAY’S HOME AND COLONIAL LIBRARY. 
On October 31st, No. 38, post 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


ROUGH NOTES MADE DURING SOME RAPID JOURNEYS ACROSS THE 
PAMPAS AND AMONG THE ANDES. 


By Sir FRANCIS B. HEAD, Bart. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





In small 8vo, price 7s. 6d. Price 6s. 
HE ABBESS of SHAFTESBURY; or, the IRST PRINCIPLES of SYMMETRICAL 
Days of John of Gaunt. A Tale. BEAUTY. 
4 » St. Paul’s Ch hyard, and Waterloo Place. By D. R. HAY. 
In small octavo, with One Hundred illustrative Plates, 
Arnold's Cornelius Nepos, with Questions and Answers. William Blackwood and Sons, 45 George Street, Edinburgh, and 37 Pater. 
noster Row, London, 
Now ready, in 12mo, price 4s., the Second Edition of 
ORN ELIUS NEPOS. Part I. With Copious In octavo, price 21s. 
pa, Critical Questions and Answers, and an Imitative Exercise on each T Ul EP Rn INCIPLE S of B E AU > 7 in Cco- 
By the Rev. THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A LOURING SYSTEMATISED. 
Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow ot Trinity College, Cambridge. By D. R. HAY, Edinburgh. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 


Riei 











OPINIONS OF THE MEIROPOLITAN Press. 


Atheneum, January 17th, 1846. 
Second Edition, much enlarged, Woodcuts, 3s. 6d. “ Mr. oo is — well known to our “| series of 


ss PARKE’ S INTRODUCTI O N to books on beauty. We had first, ‘The om centers by | and Analogy 





of the iL. of Form’ developed ; then, not long after, his treatise 

CHEMISTRY. on ‘Proportion, or the Geometric Principle of Beauty ;’ and next, his 

« Concise and extremely lucid."—Medical Times. ‘ Essay on Ornamental n,’ with its fifty-seven plates. Thus much 

« Short, simple, clear, and accurate.” — Asiatic Jourmal. on beauty of form; but we have also had a similar series on beauty of 

text-book for teachers.’ ”— Westminster Revie colour: first, in ‘The Laws of Harmonious Colouring ;’ then in ‘ The 

all other y works on chemistry.”"—Monthly Nomenciature of Colours, Hues, and Tints;’ and, finally, the conclusion 

of this matter in ‘The a of Beauty in Colouring,’ now before 

London: Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria Lane. us. We have enumerated these six steps of this series, because we aon 
regarded, and do still continns s regard, the production of Mr. 

works asa remarkable psychological phenomenon ; ene which it i — 

Price 5s, 6d. in cloth binding, structive both for oa ene ta ak the critic to study with care and 

interest, not ae led with res In these books we behold a strong, 

A U R E L and F L Oo WwW E R 8. manly, honest ial, endo =p h considerable ser sensibility, and working 

Occasional Verses. its way dlowly, | io Sm sy ro eve ping it, among the chaotic 

By M. E. J.8 masses of beautiful and unbeautiful things in the material world, in the 

. endeavour to extricate trom this heterogeneous mass a few of those beau- 

Smith, Elder, and Co., 65 —— London; and Folthorp and Co., tiful, deep-seated, elusive truths, in virtue of which inert matter becomes 

Brighton. endowed with that living soul which we love, which we call beauty, and 

which Plato denominated tov xaAovxes ayafoy, the soul of the 


NEW WORKS IN SCIENCE AND MEDICINE. — 
On the 30th inst., in 8vo, cloth, ten 18s., with 6 coloured and 4 plain 











Spectator, Dec. 6th, 1845. 
“In this new analysis of the harmonies of colour, Mr. Hay has per- 
EL’ , L Ic form <A = useful ogee ihe tracing to = — Mac — —_ 
principles the sources uty in particular combinations of hyes an 
OG Ss PA THOLOG ICAL ANATOMY of tints. In painting, decoration. and oatunne arrangements, Mr. Hay has 


reduced this branch of art to et system. The volume is of beauti- 
Translated and edited, with the Author's sanction, by Dr. DAY. tul exterior, and fit for the drawing: -Foom table.” 


Britannia, Dec. 6th, 1845. 
Just published, in post $vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d. a ‘ 

aa . From Mr. Hay’s theory, scientifically stated and ably reasoned, it 
NEW MANUAL of HOMG:OPATHIC VE. results that the yt its ery oon constitution cortain instincts yf 
E CINE it to the perc tion uty nm colour as in soun Mr. & lay is known 
TERINARY MEDICINE, or The Mercppathic Treatment ofthe Hor | himaalf alan Ingenious desea sity wel aiicd inthe peste 
GUNTHER. Translated rom the Third German Edition a. consi- colour, and in its heemeciions combinations; and more confidence, there- 
a Additions. od fore, will be felt in his conclusions when it is known that his own success 
_— springs from the applications of his own principles. He has spared no 
On the 30th inst., Part I., price 5s. labour to render this essay acceptable to the scientific inquirer.” 


= Wm. Blackwood and Sons, Geor, h. id 37 Pati 
Professor GRAHAM’S ELEMENTS of CHE- | noster Row, London) #% Geomne Street, Edinburgh, and 37 Pater- 
MISTRY. New Edition, entirely revised, and greatly enlarged. 





18mo, cloth, price 1; free by post, 1s, 4d. The only Nautleal Paper 
The STARS and the EARTH; or, Thoughts HE NAUTICAL STANDARD and 


STEAM NAVIGATION GAZETTE. 
upon Space, Time, and Eeeenl Published every Saturnpay Morning, in time for the Day Mails, price 
eee pice 30 ay a Benge ee —_ et ogee? od by Pose-omncs Siero. 
vo, . je G LA for t RAR, if n advance, eitl Post-Office er Oo 
‘ , . * otherwise, to Mr. Taomas Dewnis, at their Office, Rutland Place. 
en HEMISTRY aod PHY SICS, in relation to The only Paper in this Maritime Country devoted exclusively to Nauti 
§ . By BARON JUSTUS LIEBIG. cal Matters, and particularly to Steam Navigation ; of great interest to all 
London: H. Bailliére, Publisher, 219 Regent Street. parties connected with the Reval Navy, Hoyal Yacht Squadron, and the 
= egy eh — The NAUTICAL STANDARD 
nm - contains early rairalty 
In 8vo, with Plates and Woodcuts, price 12s. cloth, Ships’ Stations, &e. of the Royal Navy; ; the tellest Tnformation respecting 
" r Mercantile Steam 8 ing; t essels vai Companies; shi 
EOLOGICAL OBSE RVA 1 IONS on SOUTH Building; Maritime Engincering ; the Iron and Coal "Trade ec. ; with 
AMERICA: completing the Geology of the Voyage of the Beagle. the Departures and ap 2 Steamers. Original Articles appear in 
By CHARLES DARWIN M.D., F.R.S. every number upon points mm) to the Shippin, a e- 
Vice-President of the Geological Society, and Naturalist to the Expedition. | Fally; and its columns contain ail the Nautical News of the Week. © 
Also, recently published, . This paper onion i & ii for Advertisements to 
Part 1. The Struct ietri ; and meme a circulation among Officers of the al Navy, the Yacht 
. 8y0, a and Distribution of Coral Soon, Ship Owners, Ship hip Builders, and the Navricar. World in 


3, 2, On the Volcanic Islands. 8vo, 10s. 6d. . al fo be aBaseionl te the Publisher, at the Oflice, 

















Rutland Place, —_ ‘Thames Street, Blackfriars. 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co., 65 Cornhill, West End Agent, 5 Catherine Street, Strand, London. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 








NEW WORKS. 


1. 


The SETTLERS in CANADA. By Captain 
MARRYAT, C.B. A New Edition, complete in 1 volume. 
Fep. 8vo, with 2 Illustrations, 7s, 6d, 


2. 


The Rev. W. F. WILKINSON’S CATECHISMS 
of CHURCH HISTORY in General, and English Church 
History. Fep. 8vo, 6s. 

3. 

The SYRIAN CHURCHES: their Early His- 
tory, Liturgies, and Literature. By J. W. ETHERIDGE. 
Author of “ Hore Armaice.” 12mo, 7s. 6d. 


4. 

The MINSTRELSY of the ENGLISH BOR- 

DER: being a Collection of Ballads, founded on Border- 

Legends. By FREDERICK SHELDON. Square post 8vo, 

15s. (In a few days. 
5. 

The PARABLES of our LORD. Illuminated 

in Colours, and in Black and Gold. Square fep. 8vo, 21s., 


carved binding; morocco, 30s. (bound by Hayday.) 
[In a few days. 


6. 
The SERMON on the MOUNT. Illuminated 
in Gold and Colours, by OwEn Jones. New Edition. 
Square fep. 8vo, 21s. silk; morocco, 25s. (bound by Hayday.) 


HEATH’S BOOK of BEAUTY for 1847. Edited 
by the Countess of BLESSINGTON. Comprising a Series of 
Portraits of Lord Byron’s Heroines. Royal 8vo, 2\s. silk; 
India proofs, 52s. 6d. morocco. On November 2. 


8. 

HEATH’S KEEPSAKE for 1847. Edited by the 
Countess of BLESSINGTON. With splendid Embellish- 

mts by eminent Artists. Royal 8vo, 21s. silk; India 

fs, 52s. 6d. morocco. [On November 2. 
9. 

A BOOK of ROXBURGHE BALLADS. Edited 
by J. P. COLLIER, Esq. Fep. 4to, with bs apy 21s. 

In a few days. 
10. 

GRAY’S ELEGY in a COUNTRY CHURCH- 
YARD. Illuminated by Owen Jonzs. Imperial 8vo, 
81s. 6d. elegantly bound. 
. i. 

A LITERAL TRANSLATION of the BOOK 
of PSALMS, intended to illustrate their Poetical and Moral 


ture, By the Rev. J. JEBB, A.M. 2 vols. 8vo. 
—_ ¥ : [On Wednesday nect. 


12, 
Dr. JOHN BURNS’S PRINCIPLES of 


CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY. 6th Edition. Fep. 8vo, 
6s. 6d. 


13. 
LETTERS to my UNKNOWN FRIENDS. 
ByaLady. Fep. 8vo, 6s. 6d. 


4. 
The EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CLXX. 
8vo, 6s. [Just published. 


15. 
READER’S TIME-TABLES, for the Calcu- 
lation of Interest on Banking and Current Accounts, &c. 
Post 8vo, 14s.; calf-lettered, 17s, 


16. 
Dr. P.M. LATHAM’SCLINICAL LECTURES 
on DISEASES of the HEART. Vol. II. 12mo, 8s. 
- [On Wednesday next. 
17. 
VON BEHR’S HAND-BOOK of HUMAN 
ANATOMY. Translated and adapted for English Students, 
by J. BIRKETT, F.L.S. 16mo, [Next week. 


-. 
Mr. W. P. ORMEROD’S CLINICAL COL- 

LECTIONS and OBSERVATIONS in SURGERY at ST. 

BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL. 8yo, 10s. 6d. 


Oct. 23, 1846. New Burlington Street. 


month the following NEW WORK 


I. 
3 vols. post 8vo, 
Mrs, HOFLAND’S 


DANIEL DENNISOVN, 


And the Cumberland Statesman. A Novel. 
II. 
The GREAT OYER of POISONING. 


AMOS'’S Trial of the Earl and Countess of Somerset for the 
Poisoning of Sir Thomas Overbury in the Tower of Lon- 
don; and various matters connected therewith, from con- 
temporary MSS. 


IIl. 
In 8vo, with Portraits, 
Sir HARRIS NICOLAS’S 

MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 
SIR CHRISTOPHER HATTON, K.G. 
Vice-Chamberlain and Lord Chancellor to Queen Elizabeth. 
Including his Secret Letters to the Queen, and the Correspon- 
dence of the most distinguished Statesmen and other Emi- 
nent Persons of the Period. Now first published from Ori- 
ginal MSS. in the State Paper Office and British Museum, 
and his own “ Letter-Book.” 


Iv. 
3 vols. post 8vo, 


JOHN OF ENGLAND. 
A Romance, by HENRY CURLING. 


THE FOLLOWING NEW — ARE NOW READY. 
2 m . 


SMITH'S ANTIQUARIAN RAMBLE 
IN THE STREETS OF LONDON, 


With Anecdotes of their more Celebrated Residents. 
bed PR sky eae Reo? eee book. cannot fail to secure very 
« met A be imposible to take up two more Arnage volumes than 
« Every pet et teem fame, or infamy— of holida: 
murder, or rlot—of pestilence, distinguished birth, ‘jeath cxieney or execu- 

tion,—is here elaborately chronicled.”—Spectator. 





In 2 vols. 8vo, with numerous Engravings, 
MRS. ROMER’S PILGRIMAGE TO 


THE 
EGYPT, NUBIA, AND ere IN 1845-46, — 
4 vols. 8vo, with obenenaaibententae 
SIR HENRY ELLIS’S NEW SERIES OF 
ORIGINAL LETTERS ILLUSTRA- 
TIVE OF as HISTORY. 


3 vols. post 8vo, witha Po. and Memoir of the Author, 


ANDERSEN’S POET’S BAZAAR. 
From the Danish, by —— BECKWITH, Esq. 


Post ~ with Illustrations, 
METHUEN'S 


LIFE IN THE WILDERNESS; 
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